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Riding the other two-wheeier 


Little Libraries spread the words 


Irma Vep takes Montpelier 





Drop in for our weekday lineup of supreme specials! 


GuildandCompany.com 

WILLISTON ROAD. SOUTH BURLINGTON, TT ■ 802.4! 


new lunch & dinner menu 
with fresh new wine list 


802.660.9533 

nikavt.com 


86 St. Paul Street, 
Burlington, VT 
bluebirdtavern.corr 
ra /bluebirdtavern 


'-jireJ. jatfierUy -place 


MONDAY’S UNWINED - Get half off any bottle of 
wine. Wine Director Alex Moran has curated a 
terrific wine list & we’d love for you to experience 
it. Barolo anyone? 


TUESDAY’S GONE WITH THE WINGS - Local 
chicken wings and $3 draught specials . . . 
just because. 


WEDNESDAY’S BOON WITH 
HALF PRICE COCKTAILS - All Guild cocktails 
all half off. It’s the perfect lift to get you over 
the hump. 


THURSDAY’S AN EVENING OUT - Make it ; 
night out at Guild! An exploration of spirits, 
wine & food. 


summers 

here. 


the mediterranean taste of church street 





Join us for Peak? 


Experiences 

SPRING 2013 ARTS CENTER 


Family 


BURLINGTON CIVIC SYMPHONY 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 7:30 PM 

Music Director Daniel Bruce leads the Burlington 

Qvic Symphony in a performance of George 
Gershwin's beloved Rhapsody in Blue. 

RHAPSODY 
IN BLUE 

GERSHWIN 





VTartists 


CAROL ANN JONES QUARTET 
7 SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 7:30 PM 

An up-tempo evening of rock, country, pop, jazz and blues 
covering Carol Jones' original songs. Come to listen and pli 
f* to dance I Carol Ann on acoustic guitar and vocals. Will Pai 
ton on mandolin, steel guitar, dobro and upright bass, Don 
, Schabner on electric guitar, and Gary Spaulding on cajone. 


Peak VTartists Series sponsored by: • 




SONNY LANDRETH 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 8:00 PM 

American blues artist Sonny Landreth is 
best known for his unique slide guitar style, 
simultaneously sliding and fretting his Stratocaster 
while tapping, slapping and picking the strings. 


GEORGE BIZET'S CARMEN ('12) 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 7:30 PM 


Sl’RUCF I’FAK _ . . , _ , . , 

r For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ „„„ 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 
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SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 201 2 WINNER 


SMUGGLER’S NOTCH 
BOURBON LAUNCH 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20TH 
4PM- 10PM 

Cocktail specials with full 
Smuggs lineup 


AN EVENING WITH 

ALLAGASH 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27TH 
4PM-MIDNIGHT 

A dozen draft lines from this stellar 
Belgian-Style brewery. Brett beers, 
one-offs, and food pairings galore! 


ifi.. 


- prohibitionpig.c 


23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


. 3 ^ 



WINOOSKI'S CRAFT BEER HlTCHINO POST 

38 MAIN STREEf WINOOSKI. YT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 

802-399-2020 













A CAR WITH 37 LAPS PER 
GALLON IS NOT NORMAL 


The MINI Cooper Hardtop with 
go-kart handling and 37 MPG. 


MINI of BURLINGTON^ 

74 Champlain Drive, Shelburne, Verffio? 
985-8484 • MINIOFBURLINGTON.COM 



\ New England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side? 


MyChoice Mortgage 

Your loan. Your rate. Your choice. 


NEFCU puts you in control of the refinance 

process. With NEFCU's MyChoice Mortgage, we 
don't choose the terms of your loan - you do! 


Pick your 
interest rate 


Pick your 
loan term 


• No appraisal needed (in most cases) 

• Minimal closing costs 








You love it 
for your hair! 



You're go ins to LOVE 
it for your body! 


The complete body 
line is now available in 
Chittenden County only at: 



Mirr«r Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally operated 



WEDNESDAY 

/?] nn MainStage 

JULY 10, 7:30 

TICKETS START AT $25 

ON SALE to Flynn members June 10 at 
10 am; general public June 1 4 at 1 0 am 

*"*' R " r R>int MallJ VPB 

AD iralalals copyriglil 2013 Touritesigi Coalive Sernas. 
PtulobyDnidMcCIs&t 

Mw.FI.YNNCENTER.org 


SEVEN DAYS 


Pamela Polston & Paula Routly 
RUQUSHER/coEoiTon Paula Routlv 




feed back 


RICHARDS ROCKS 

Former airport community liaison official 
Brad Worthen was off the mark in suggest- 
ing that Gene Richards lacks leadership 
capability or that his appointment was 
tied to political support for Mayor Miro 
Weinberger [“BTV Aviation Director 
Gene Richards Seeks Smoother Air for 
Burlington’s Airport,” June 5]. As an owner 
of the Skinny Pancake, I have worked first- 
hand with Gene moving into BTV. Gene is 
the most capable and hardworking public 
leader we have ever encountered. Emails 
and cellphone calls from Gene routinely 
come in at 6:30 a.m. or 11 p.m. On Super 
Bowl Sunday, when he realized there were 
no TVs in the airport, he bought two on his 

Gene has pounded the pavement to add 
flights like Delta’s Atlanta one, reversing 
the losing trend of recent years. He ramped 
up marketing, particularly in Quebec, to a 
better place than it's ever been. He was 
instrumental in restructuring the airport's 
finances. 

Everyone agrees that Miro inherited a 
financial mess at BTV. Gene Richards is a 
successful businessman who really gets no 
personal benefit from his work at the air- 
port. If anything, it was Gene who did Miro 
the favor by taking on the job. Those of us 
actually involved in the airport celebrated 
the news of his permanent appointment 
as soon as we heard it No "higher caliber” 
bureaucrat from outside Burlington has 
the love or knowledge of our city that 

TIM NEWCOMB 


he does. I’d put Gene in any shark tank, 
anywhere. In fact, there’s nobody I would 
rather be swimming in there with. 

Jonny Adler 

BURLINGTON 


FROZEN OUT 

[“Local Food Producers Trek to the Capitol 
for Annual Taste of Vermont,” May 22]: 
You gave credit for the pizzas to American 
Flatbread — whose frozen pizzas are now 
made by Rustic Crust in New Hampshire! 
— instead of giving it to Goodman’s 
American Pie. We have been doing this 
event for three years now. I would have fig- 
ured that by now someone would be able to 
give credit where it’s due. What a bummer. 

Craig Goodman 

LUDLOW 

Goodman is owner of Goodman's 
American Pie wood-fired pizza. 


IT’S WORKING 

[“Back to the Drawing Board: Why 
Burlington’s Redistricting Process Is 
Breaking Down,” May 22]: The public 
process is sort of like sausage making: You 
do not want to watch it — just look at the 
result. Yes, there is a lot of Sturm und Drang 
while the committee is talking about goals, 
strategies, options, etc. But what I see is a 
coming together of the committee. Some 
plans have been sidelined and attention is 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


being focused, as time is short My hope is 
at the next meeting, the committee will be 
able to decide overwhelmingly in favor of 
one plan and present that to the council. 

Michael Rooney 

BURLINGTON 


MORE RESPONSIBLE 
REPORTING 

I am so happy to see that Seven Days 
is giving more attention to the issue of 
human trafficking [“Unhappy Endings," 
June 5]. So often media sources will label 
the problem incorrectly as “prostitution.” 
I appreciate your paper’s willingness 
to name it for what it almost always is: 
human trafficking. However, as an anti- 
sexual-violence advocate and a person 
very active in the anti-human-trafficking 
field, I am appalled that this article in- 
cludes the addresses and names of the 
establishments where sex trafficking is 
taking place. There are many readers 
who will abuse this information and seek 
sexual services at these establishments. I 
encourage you in the future not to pave the 
way for johns to purchase commercial sex, 
especially from victims of trafficking. 

Courtney Gabaree 

FAIRFAX 


MODERN-DAY SLAVERY 

I would like to thank Seven Days editors 
and Ken Picard for “Unhappy Endings” 
[June 5]. I have worked as a massage ther- 
apist all over the world in hospitals, for 
sports teams and for the general public. 
Ethical massage therapy is not the sex 
trade. Unfortunately, as Seven Days has so 
clearly exposed, the sex trade is alive and 
flourishing in Vermont, hiding behind the 
sign “massage.” 

For a state that is so committed to social 
justice, I was appalled to read that none of 
these sex shops is under active investiga- 
tion, and they continue to allow modern- 
day slavery. It is unconscionable that these 
victims, now residing in Vermont, be left 
in this situation. How can we help? 

One option is to license massage-ther- 
apy shops in Vermont. In 2010, Christopher 
Winters, director of the Vermont Office of 
Professional Regulation, reviewed an ap- 
plication to regulate massage therapy and 
stated, “The criteria for regulation have 
not been met.” Perhaps another review is 
warranted. 

Regulation would mean that every 
therapist in Vermont would be at least 
18 , have a high school diploma or equiva- 
lent and be a graduate of an approved 
program. Regulation would also require 
a massage-shop license. The owner and 


manager of the shop must be listed with 
valid identification, and a designated li- 
censee who is responsible to ensure all the 
sanitation rules are followed and all of the 
staff follows the rules of ethical massage 
therapy. 

Human trafficking is the fastest-grow- 
ing crime in the world. Regulation could 
deter human traffickers. Criminals want 
to make huge profits. The expense of going 
through this process could leave them no 
safe harbor and supply more tools for the 
public, law enforcement, state regulators 
and victims to end trafficking in Vermont. 

Cynthea Wight Hausman 

BURLINGTON 


THREE RED FLAGS 

Huge thanks to Ken Picard (and his wife) 
for taking one for the team in “Unhappy 
Endings" [June 5] and essentially confirm- 
ing what I’ve long suspected about the 
spas in question. I mean, really, a spa that’s 
open until 11 p.m. every day of the week? 
The seedy appearance? And the neon 
“Open” sign? Neon just doesn’t jibe with 
my concept of a peaceful, soothing mas- 
sage provided in a Zenlike setting. Three 
red flags right there. 

The only real mystery to me all these 
years has been why these places haven't 
been shut down. Surely the police depart- 
ment could send an officer undercover, 
where he’d likely have the same experi- 
ence as Mr. Picard. Even after reading the 
entire article — which induced much pity 
for the masseuses and a lot of sympathy for 
the writer’s discomfort — I'm still baffled. 
Is it really more complicated than that? 

Am I understanding correctly that the 
existence of Rubmaps.com is news to the 
police officers Mr. Picard spoke with? And 
that this issue is not a priority for county 
law enforcement? If so, that is definitely 
neither happy nor an ending. 

Beth Glaspie 

ESSEX JUNCTION 




^VSCOUJ \TE/j 


organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

, U at bargam fir . 


THANK YOU 
for your 
contributions 
to Women 
Helping 
Battered 
Women! 

Stay tuned for 
a donation total 
coming soon.. 

MANY GARAGE SALE 
DEALS CONTINUE! 

Bear River Cereal $1.49 
Biscoff Spread $1.49 
Pekai Rice Crackers $1.59 
SELECT WINES AT 
REDUCED PRICES! 

P .HEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 TOlRston Rd„ So. Bulington \T 05103 

(Ned to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


June Clearance Sale 

Sat. 6/15 - Sun. 6/30 

Select Items 

.. a no/, nff! 



/ Wood Since 1967 

Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and DeUvety, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www. samswood furniture .com 


Ifs fiwie for 

THE S 9 UAR 2 EES/ 

v/ofe for your Cavorife... 

Village Wiof 
Weirdesf Weirdo 
bdorsf Public Bafhrootvi 
Besf Skinny Dippin' Spof 
faYorifefcingbreadSong 

feel free f« add 
your own categories/ 


gED SQUARE 


COLLECTIVE 8PM 
/DJMASHTOOON11PM 
ER 6 THE WATCHMEN 7PM 


ISC Church Sfreef, Burlington 
Having a parfy? Renf f he blue r°<W 
info@redsguareVf.co»j 





Why did we choose 
Main Street Landing 

on Burlington’s waterfront? 


KLMOUNTANSHOP.COM 


FATHER’S DAY 


WAREHOUSE 

OUTLET 
SUPER SALE 

Wednesday June 12 th - Sunday June 16 th 

10 am - 6 pm Wednesday - Saturday 
10 am - 5 pm Sunday 


Down jackets, vests & Pants Summer Clothing 

Primaloft Jackets, Vests & Pants Shorts 
Polartec Jackets, Vests & Pants T-Shirt DreSSeS 
Gore-Tex Soft Shell Jackets, Vests & Pants CapHs 

Gore-Tex Pro Shell Jackets & Pants Running Gear 
Snowboard Jackets & Pants Pants 

3 Tents 

Sleeping Bags 
Back Packs 
'"^^3 Outerwear 

MOUNTAIN A 

A <♦ L3 

I wun\ ■» . Black Diamond 


Q 

Marmot ^eloudveil 


877-284-3270 

2613 SHELBURNE RD, SHELBURNE, VT 


It has been a pleasure to be a tenant of Main Street Landing 
for almost twelve years and there are many reasons why we have 
enjoyed doing business here.. .Main Street Landing has created a 
relaxed atmosphere while maintaining an exceptional level of 
professionalism. They have been responsive and prompt with our 
needs as tenants and have presented a compassionate attitude to 
the landlord-tenant relationship. Main Street Landing is top-notch 
and it has been fun to be a part of this family-like atmosphere. 
Brian LoefflerSt Thunder I On Track Health & Fitness I ontrackhealth.net 


'O' 

MAIN STREET LANDING 


Join Main Street Landing’s neighborhood 
of creative and friendly businesses 

Call Melinda Moulton 802-864-7999 
melinda@mainstreetlanding.com 

mainstreetlanding.com sfUS 


SAVE UP TO -• )' ON EVERYTHING! 

HUGE SUMMER CLEARANCE 





REBECCAMINKOFF 

/ • / 
C^CLKSli'CU/ 

AT DEAR LUCY 

38 Church Street 
802.862.51S6 
www.dearlucy.com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 | Sim 11-6 


contents 


NEWS 

14 Vermont Police Take 
Hands-Off Approach to 
Investigating Massage- 
Parlor Prostitution 


ARTS NEWS 

20 Longtime Musical 
Partners Fanning 
and Davydov Talk 
Programming, Dueting 
and Classical Hits 


FEATURES 

28 Parks & Wreck 

Burlington: Can a new director 
repair Burlington’s most 
dysfunctional department? 

32 Electric Glide 

Outdoors: A Burlington 
company takes a chance on the 
other two-wheeler 

BY MEGAN JAMES 

34 From Foie Gras to 
Fasting 

Health: A food writer relearns to 
eat sans gallbladder 

36 Easy Reader 

Culture: At Vermont’s Little Free 
Libraries, print books aren't going 
away — they're going all over 


COLUMNS 

12 Fair Game 

Open season on Vermont politics 

24 Drawn & Paneled 

Novel graphics from the Center 
for Cartoon Studies 

BY ANDY WARNER 


69 Soundbites 

Music news and views 

BY DAN BOLLES 

78 Eyewitness 

Taking note of visual Vermont 


20 A Summer Series In the 
Kingdom Entices Readers 
to Hit the Back Roads 

22 Jazz Playwright Hits 
Somber Notes In New 
Theater Work 

23 Church Revival 

REVIEWS 

75 Music 

Billy Wylder, Sand & Gold-, 
Persian Claws, Persian Claws 
84 Movies 

The Internship; The Purge 


39 Fast Acting 

Theater review: The Mystery of 
IrmaVep 

BY ALEX BROWN 

41 Seven Daysies Ballot 

44 Meat Man 

Food: Grilling the Chef: Mike 
Orfan, Rustic Roots 

49 Trying the Tang 

Food: The maker of renowned 
Animal Farm butter releases a 
book on its byproduct: buttermilk 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

68 File Under? 

Music: Four local recordings 
you probably haven't heard 


CLASSIFIEDS 


93 Mistress Maeve 

Your guide to love and lust 

BY MISTRESS MAEVE 

STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
52 Calendar 
65 Classes 
68 Music 
78 Art 
84 Movies 


VIDEO 

Stuck in Vermont: a group of 



CITIZENS OF HUMANITY 
JOE'S JEANS 
7 FOR ALL MANKIND 
TRUE RELIGION 
AG JEANS 
J BRAND 


presents 


| Burlington, VT 


casual clothing 

/ 1 / 1 

& more 

HORNY TOAD 

Bring in this ad by 6/1 6/1 3 

^ENTEHT/WINif 

FATHER'S DAY RAFFLE 

Win Skirack Gift Cards & More! 

85 Main St, Burlington • 

802.658.3313 • skirack.com 


FATHER'S DAY SALE 

25% OFF 


MEN'S CLOTHING 
AND DENIM THROUGH 

SUNDAY JUNE 16TH 


patagonia 

Burlington 


clothing • packs • footwear 


s ' STtfls 


■ 

I^ed Square 


GOT A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 


This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 




SATURDAY 15 

Eco-friendly Entertainment 


<D- 

SUNDAY 16 

Chopping Block 

Under different circumstances, an ax-wieiding indi- 
vidual might be cause for concern. At the Vermont 
Invitational Lumberjack Competition, however, 
the prospect draws crowds of spectators and top 
timber-sport athletes, who travel from around New 
England and beyond to show off their strength 
and skills. Events include log rolling ax throwing, 
chainsawing and more. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 60 

©- 

SATURDAY 15 

Fierce Females 

With names like "Jackie CTNasty" and "Pain Fonda," 
members of the Vermont Arm-Wrestling Ladies 
of Rock mean business. In a blend of theatrics 
and mayhem, they face off in a tournament and 
instrument drive to benefit Girls Rock! Vermont. A 
performance by the Burlington-based sci-fi-dance- 
punk band Wave of the Future follows. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE SS 




Spring Special 

1 -large 18” pizza, 6 boneless 
wings, poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 

$19.99 


Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! 


m 


“Deeply touching... Jay Craven’s 
most polished film.” -Times Argus 

NORTHERN 

BORDERS 

Based on the Novel by 

HOWARD FRANK MOSHER 


Starring BRUCE DERN and 
GENEVIEVE BUJOLD 


100 TOWN TOUR! 

6:30PM, SAT. 6/15 

BIG PICTURE -WAITSFIELD 

7:30PM, *TUES. 6/18 

WARREN TOWN HALL 

7:30PM, WED&FRE 
6/19 & 6/21 

MONTPELIER UNITARIAN CHURCH 

7:30PM, THURS. 6/20 

MAPLE CORNER COMMUNITY CTR 
Tickets: $12 at the door. 
Under 18: $6. Over 65: $10. 


INFO: KINGDOMCOUNTY.ORG 



T here’s been no shortage of con- 
gressional outrage in the week 
since the Guardian exposed new 
details of the government’s ex- 
pansive snooping into phone records and 
online networks. 

But on Tuesday, at last, came the first 
significant legislative response. 

A bipartisan crew of eight senators, 
including Sen. Patrick leahy (D-Vt.), intro- 
duced a bill that would declassify certain 
legal opinions drafted by the government’s 
secret surveillance court 

Doing so, the bill’s backers say, would 
let the public know precisely how that 
court is interpreting and enforcing the 
USA PATRIOT Act and other surveillance 
laws. If the legislation were already law, 
they say, the Guardian's scoops would have 
been old news by now. 

"I am proud to join in this bipartisan 
legislative effort to increase openness and 
transparency so that we can shed further 
light on the business records program 
authorized by [the PATRIOT Act]," Leahy 
said in a statement. 

The bill is in keeping with Leahy's gen- 
eral approach to issues at the nexus of na- 
tional security and civil liberties. While it 
wouldn’t exactly hang up the phone on the 
National Security Agency’s data mining, it 
would chip away at the culture of secrecy 
preventing American citizens from under- 
standing the laws that govern them. 

Leahy pushed for a similar measure last 
December, when the Senate debated — and 
ultimately approved — a five-year extension 
to the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance 
Amendments Act, which sets parameters 
for government eavesdropping. He also 
tried to limit that extension to three years 
and require the intelligence community’s 
inspector general to conduct a review of 
surveillance programs. 

When all those amendments failed, 
Leahy voted against the bill's reauthoriza- 
tion. His colleagues in Vermont’s congres- 
sional delegation, Sen. bernie sanders (I- 
Vt.) and Congressman peter welch (D-Vt.), 

But unlike Sanders and Welch, who 
in recent days have publicly criticized 
the NSA surveillance programs revealed 
by the Guardian, Leahy has stayed mum 
about whether he knew and approved of 
their existence. That's because, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
he’s taken part in highly classified briefings 
pertaining to the laws that govern them 
and wants to avoid spilling any highly clas- 
sified beans. 

Welch and Sanders aren't nearly 
as constrained — and therefore aren’t 
nearly as restrained. While Welch called 


the programs “unchecked and intrusive 
searches” in a statement last week, Sanders 
called them “Orwellian” in an appearance 
on MSNBC Monday night. 

“Kids will grow up knowing that every 
damn thing they do is going to be recorded 
somewhere in a file,” Sanders told host 
Chris Hayes. 

Earth to Bernie: Kids are already doing 
that themselves — it’s called Facebook. 

Sanders, who says he too will introduce 
legislation addressing government surveil- 
lance, has also been quick to remind the 
world that he was one of just 66 House 
members to vote against the PATRIOT Act 
back in 2001. Welch wasn't yet in Congress. 


KIDS WI1L GROW UP KNOWING THAT 
EVERYDAMNTHINGTHEYDO 
IS GOING 10 BE RECORDED 
SOMEWHERE IN A FILE. 

SEN. BERNIE SANDERS 


Leahy and then-senator jim jeffords, 
on the other hand, were among the 99 
senators who voted for it — though Leahy 
fought mightily to scale it back. And in the 
years since, his spokesman says, he’s con- 
sistently voted against its reauthorization. 

Blowing Snow 

Would Sen. Sanders, the archliberal son 
of a Polish immigrant, really vote against 
comprehensive immigration reform? 

Well, he's done it before — back in 
2007, when a compromise between Senate 
Democrats and the Bush administration 
went down in a 46-53 defeat 

This time, says spokesman michael 
briggs, “He’s definitely maybe.” 

Sanders has good reason to play coy. 
As the Senate launched a three-week floor 
debate on the bill Tuesday, its backers 
appeared shy of the 60 votes they needed 
to secure Senate passage and the 70 they 
desired to give the bill momentum heading 
into the GOP-controlled House. 

In other words, they need Sanders’ 
vote. And Vermont’s junior senator knows 
that in the U.S. Senate, no one will pay you 
ransom unless he believes you’ll shoot the 

So what are Sanders’ demands? Fewer 
guest-worker visas, which he contends 
“large multinational corporations” are 
using to import hundreds of thousands of 
foreign workers "to continue their effort to 
lower wages” in the U.S. 


In a stem-winder speech on the Senate 
floor last week, Sanders sounded particu- 
larly peeved that American corporations 
would look abroad to fill jobs that he says 
should be going to American workers — 
such as busboys, lifeguards and, um, ski 
instructors. 

“I can tell everyone that in the state of 
Vermont, we have a whole lot of young 
people who are very good at skiing and 
can teach skiing," Sanders said during 
the speech. “We don't need people from 
Europe to take those jobs away from young 
Americans." 

So much for pandering to the ski indus- 
try, like every other politician in the state! 

Needless to say, Ski Vermont executive 
director Parker riehle isn’t exactly riding 
in Bernie's chairlift. 

“There are not Vermonters going with- 
out employment at the ski areas because 
of this program. It’s just not happening,” 
Riehle says. “We're just not the example 
that matches his rhetoric." 

According to Riehle, the use of foreign 
labor is actually declining on Vermont’s 
slopes. It peaked in 2007, when some 600 
of the state’s 12,000 seasonal or year-round 
ski industry workers hailed from abroad. 
That number has since dropped by half, 
thanks to a down economy and dwindling 
visa quotas. 

Contrary to Sanders’ assertion, Riehle 
says there is, in fact, a shortage of ski in- 
structors in Vermont and that foreigners 
are hired for those jobs only after the local 
labor market is tapped out, 

“It’s the last resort, no pun intended, for 
the areas to fill out the last 2 or 3 percent of 
their employee ranks," he says. 

Sanders doesn’t appear to buy the 
labor-shortage argument. Those who say 
there aren't enough Americans to do the 
job, he argued in his floor speech, are really 
saying, “young American people are too 
lazy to work at these jobs." 

“I do not accept that. I truly do not 
accept it," the senator continued. “I think 
it is a slap in the (ace not only to our young 
people, but to the many working people 
who do not have much in the way of an 
education and want to work so they can 
earn some money." 

Then again, not all guest-worker pro- 
grams are created equal, at least not in 
Sanders' eyes. 

While Bernie looks askance at increas- 
ing most visa quotas, he says he favors a 
Leahy-authored measure in the immigra- 
tion bill establishing a new agriculture visa 
that could allow Vermont dairy' farms to 
hire migrant workers year-round, some- 
thing they’re not presendy able to do. 

Why is Sanders OK with the dairy 
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industry bringing in foreign labor and not 
the ski industry? 

“The farmers can't find enough 
Americans to fill those jobs,” Briggs 

But wait! What about that whole "slap 
in the face" thing? 

“He’s been persuaded by the farmers in 
Vermont and elsewhere that it 
is valid in the ag industry and 
he doesn’t believe it’s valid 
in other industries,” Briggs 
continues. 

Sounds like there’s at least one sacred 
cow in Vermont that Bernie is unwilling to 
take hostage. 

Get Outta Dodge 

Gov. peter shumlin tried his level best last 
week to put his real estate troubles behind 

After retaining former Vermont at- 
torney general m. jerome diamond as his 
lawyer, the governor made a public offer to 
sell back a 16-acre property he bought last 
year from an East Montpelier neighbor 
who now regrets the deal. 

But if a clean resolution is what 
Shummy wants — and it is — a new devel- 
opment Tuesday indicates that may be a 
long time coming. 

As WCAX-TV and the Vermont Press 
Bureau first reported, Shumlin's neighbor, 
jeremy dodge, has hired brady toensing 
and joy karnes umoge to represent him. 
Toensing, a Charlotte resident who prac- 
tices in Washington, D.C., is best known 
to Vermont politicos for representing 
former lieutenant governor Brian oubie 
in a campaign-finance lawsuit stemming 
from his 2010 campaign against — wait for 
it! — Shumlin. 

Perhaps signaling that he’s ready to 
play hardball, Toensing characterized 
Shumlin in a statement to reporters as “a 
sophisticated and shrewd businessman, a 
businessman who is also the most power- 
ful person in Vermont, represented by one 
of the best lawyers money can buy." 

Oh, snap! 

Said lawyer, Mr. Diamond, responded a 
couple hours later with a statement of his 
own saying that Shumlin “is happy to meet 
Mr. Dodge's request that the property be 
sold back to Mr. Dodge for what the gov- 
ernor has paid out of pocket." 

So what's next in Shummy’s game of 
Dodgeball? 

You can expect the governor’s people 
to charge that Toensing’s involvement 
proves the Dodge affair is nothing more 
than a political hit job. They’ll seek to 
reverse the narrative of Shumlin as preda- 
tor and cast him as the victim of — in the 


enduring words of Hillary Clinton — a vast 
right-wing conspiracy. 

Will it work? Quite possibly. 

But it's not all good news for Shummy. 
After all, if Dodge had engaged some local 
do-gooder attorney, he’d likely settle with 
the gov forthwith and the case would be 
closed. That’s not likely to be case with 
Toensing. Given his lawyerly 
chops and political pedigree, 
you can expect the guy to 
string this fight out as long as 
possible — to inflict maximum 
damage on the gov and get the most for his 

And that’s very bad news for Shumlin. 

Media Notes 

Paging ron burgundy! There's an anchor- 
man (and woman) shake-up at WCAX-TV. 

After four years co-anchoring Channel 
3’s 6 pan. and 11 p.m. newscasts, darren 
perron and kristin kelly are ditching 
the late shift to spend more time report- 
ing. They’ll continue to anchor at 6, but 
they’ll be replaced at 11 by cops and courts 
reporter Jennifer reading and education 
reporter keith mcgilvery. 

“Darren and Kristin would like to do 
more reporting,” says news director anson 
tebbetts. “They miss it, they love it. But 
the schedule doesn't really allow that if 
they’re coming in at three and leaving at 
midnight” 

Meanwhile, business reporter gina 

BULLARD will join KRISTIN CARLSON and MIKE 

mccune in anchoring “The :30” — the sta- 
tion's 5:30 p.m. interview show, on which 
(disclosure alert!) Seven Days writers 
appear three nights a week. WCAX also re- 
cently hired Boston native and University 
of South Florida grad melissa howell as a 
general assignment reporter. 

In other media news, the Winooski 
Bridge, an online community news site 
that published twice monthly in English, 
French and Arabic, has ceased publication 
— at least for now. Editor and publisher 
guy page says he hopes to find someone 
willing to take the reins. But having moved 
to Barre last fall, he says he's no longer the 
“guy" to do it. © 
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local matters 


Vermont Police Take Hands-Off Approach 
to Investigating Massage-Parlor Prostitution 


O ne week after Seven Days 
published firsthand accounts 
of prostitution and possible 
evidence of human trafficking 
in three Chittenden County massage 
parlors, Vermont police have yet to visit 
any of the establishments and expressed 
uncertainty about how to respond to the 
crimes reported in the article. 

One of the establishments — Harmony 
Health Spa in Williston — was still open 
for business and ac- 
cepting customers 
as of press time. The ^■yiJTTTl^l 
other two — River 
Spa in Burlington 
and Seiwa Spa in 
Essex — appear to have closed, albeit 
voluntarily. 

But in Bennington on Monday, police 
cited the owner of Cozy Spa massage 
parlor for prostitution following a raid 
by the FBI and local police last month. 
Owner Young Shin has a history of 
prostitution in four states and will be 
arraigned in a Bennington courtroom on 
July 22. 

The hands-off police response in 
Chittenden County highlights a chal- 
lenge that human trafficking experts 
say is endemic in such cases: Local law 
enforcement often lacks the resources, 
manpower and expertise to take on the 
networks behind the problem, which 
may be national or even global. 

At least one local authority appears 
to be taking some action. Chittenden 
County State’s Attorney T.J. Donovan 
said he has scheduled a meeting on the 
matter for June 12 involving his office, 
state police, the FBI, victims’ advo- 
cates and municipal attorneys from 
Burlington and Essex. 

Donovan also said that he will hold 
landlords criminally liable if it's shown 
that they knowingly allowed prostitu- 
tion, human trafficking, or other “lewd 
and lascivious acts” to occur on their 
properties. Donovan said he plans to 
send certified letters to the owners of 
all three properties, along with copies 
of the Seven Days story, warning of 
their potential criminal culpability. 

"Your article puts every landlord on 
notice,” Donovan said, referring to the 
June 5 cover story, “Unhappy Endings: 
Getting a Grip on Vermont's Asian Sex 
Market.” “Therefore, they maybe in vio- 
lation of Vermont criminal law.” 



Two of the spas outed in last week’s 
article apparently didn't wait around 
for an official response. Fewer than 24 
hours after the story was published, the 
neon “open” light at Burlington's River 
Spa had disappeared from the window. 
No one answered the phone or door 
on Thursday, June 6, and a contractor 
working in the building said he hadn’t 
seen anyone enter or leave the premises 
all day. As of press time, the spa was still 
shuttered. 

Employees of Seiwa Spa were seen 
loading a U-Haul over the weekend and 
the business appeared closed on Tuesday. 
However, Harmony Spa was still open 
for business on Tuesday, June 11. 

The Asian women who answered 
the door at two of the establishments 
late last week were the same women 
described in the June 5 article — 
“Candy” and “Chi-Chi” at Harmony 
Health Spa; “Rose” at Seiwa. All three 
women seemed unaware of the Seven 
Days report. 


One employee of Harmony Health 
Spa repeated that she lives on the prem- 
ises, which, if true, would be a zoning vi- 
olation, according to Williston assistant 
clerk/treasurer Sarah Mason. Candy 
also reiterated that she works seven 
days a week, from early in the morning 
until late at night — a work schedule that 
would violate labor law — but denied she 
provides sex for money. 

When asked if she is working there 
of her own free will, Candy said, “I don’t 
know,” though, due to a language barrier, 
it’s unclear whether she fully under- 
stood the question. 

Candy spoke willingly to this re- 
porter until she was chided, in Korean, 
by Chi-Chi, an older Korean woman 
who asked me to leave the premises. 
Jisu Kim, a professional Korean in- 
terpreter who has worked on human 
trafficking cases, listened to an audio 
recording of the conversation and 
translated Chi-Chi's comment to 
Candy as, “This guy's asking us if we 


live onsite. Why are you still talking to 
him? You should have told him to leave 
already!" 

Rose, who answered the door at 
Seiwa Spa on June 6, was also one of 
the women in last week’s cover story. 
When I revisited the spa and identified 
myself as a reporter, she, too, denied 
offering clients sex for money but said, 
“Hand job no sex.” 

Rose said she didn’t know her boss's 
name. How did she get to Vermont? 
“I don’t remember. I forget every- 
thing,” she said. Asked if she wants 
to be working there, she said, “I don’t 
know. Why?” As with Candy, the extent 
to which Rose understood the ques- 
tions, offered in English, could not be 
determined. 

Police in Williston and Essex con- 
firmed that they had not visited either 
establishment as of late Friday. 

Like all of the law enforcement 
agencies contacted by Seven Days, 
they characterized published reports 
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of prostitution — both in this news- 
paper and on adult websites such 
as Rubmaps.com — as “serious” and 
"disturbing.” And while most cops ex- 
pressed appreciation to Seven Days for 
exposing them, they seemed at a loss 
to identify an appropriate response to 
those businesses. 

The conditions in all three estab- 
lishments were consistent with what 
experts say are typical of 
Asian massage parlors 
engaged in human traf- 
ficking: all-male clientele; 
an abundant use of sur- 
veillance cameras; locked 
doors and buzzers to 
screen customers; seem- 
ingly undocumented cash 
transactions; and win- 
dows covered with bars, 
boards or curtains. The 
workers were all Asian 
women who claimed they 
work seven days a week 
and are on the premises 
24 hours a day. 

“These are very com- 
plex investigations, and 
they take a lot of time,” 
said State Police Lt. J.P. 

Sinclair, who serves on 
the Vermont Human 
Trafficking Task Force, 
a joint task force established by the 
Vermont legislature that is made up of 
law enforcement, victim advocates and 
social-service providers. 

Sinclair says the task force doesn’t 
have the personnel or resources to in- 
vestigate human trafficking allegations. 

Instead, the 28-member task force de- 
votes its energy to training local police, 
first responders, hospital staff and social 
workers to spot signs of human traffick- 
ing and develop protocols for helping 
victims. 

Burlington Deputy Police Chief Andi 
Higbee was noncommittal about what 
action, if any, his department would 
take in response to reports of prostitu- 
tion at River Spa. 

"When this type of information 
comes to us, we evaluate it and forward 
it to the proper entities, if need be,” 

Higbee said, though he declined to 
name those entities. 

Williston Police Chief Todd Shepard the information you provided 
all but threw up his hands in the face 


of the criminal activity that he’s sus- 
pected for some time was taking place 
at Harmony Spa. 

“Unfortunately, we know it’s hap- 
pening. I’d love that business to be shut 
down,” Shepard said. But, he added, 
“It's not like we’re getting complaints 
about the business, or complaints from 
any clients that issues are happening 

Shepard noted that 
because the town of 
Williston doesn’t license 
businesses, the chief 
wasn’t sure what his de- 
partment could do other 
than pressuring the build- 
ing’s owner, Tom Booska, 
to clean up his act. 

'We’ve had federal 
agencies in on the bigger 
issues [of trafficking] 
there, and nothing has 
happened,” the chief 
added, referring to the July 
2004 raid on Harmony 
Spa and two other mas- 
sage parlors in Chittenden 
County. Williston and 
Essex police, with FBI 
and U.S. immigration 
agents, netted eight un- 
documented workers 
in the raid — including 
who admitted to perform- 
suspected 


ing sex for money — 
ringleaders. 


is prosecuted in that case, 
however, and police later acknowl- 
edged they botched the investigation by 
mistaking likely trafficking victims for 
willing prostitutes and allowing them 
to disappear. That case, as well as others 
involving undocumented foreign labor- 
ers on Vermont’s dairy farms, spurred 
the creation of the Vermont Human 
Trafficking Task Force in May 2011. 

Before Seiwa Spa had closed, Essex 
Police Detective George Murtie said 
his department planned to take action 
against the business but wouldn’t offer 
specifics. 

"This is criminal information being 
relayed to us in a highly detailed and 
what I would consider credible manner," 
Murtie said, referring to the Seven Days 
story. “So we will definitely respond to 
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One action police are reluctant to 
take, however, is to conduct a sting oper- 
ation like the one Seven Days did. Murtie 
explained that his department is averse 
to sending undercover officers into such 
establishments for fear of putting them 
in a “compromising position,” as well 
as possibly “revictimizing women who 
may have been forced into virtual sexual 

The Bennington Police Department 
took a similar approach in its two-year 
investigation of two spas in that town — 
the Green and the Cozy — where it was 
believed prostitution and human traf- 
ficking were also taking place. 


Murtie, of the Essex Police, sug- 
gested that the human trafficking angle 
is "better handled on the federal level, 
because of the ease [with] which these 
women can disappear and move beyond 
state or even national borders.” 

U.S. Attorney Tristram Coffin would 
not comment on the existence of “past, 
current or future federal investigations," 
but did call human trafficking “a high 
priority in the Justice Department and 

“If we develop leads of human traf- 
ficking, we will aggressively pursue 
those,” Coffin added. “At the same time, 
it’s not appropriate for the federal gov- 
ernment and federal investigators to 
become the prostitution police.” 



U.S. ATTORNEY 
TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Why hasn't the Vermont Human 
Trafficking Task Force taken a more 
proactive role in ferreting out criminal 
activities at businesses that openly ad- 
vertise sex for money on the web? Task- 
force chairwoman Barbara Whitchurch, 
of the Vermont Center for Crime Victim 
Services, reiterated that the body has so 
far focused on training, not investiga- 
tions, and noted that the task force has 
no money for investigators. 

“We have an unfunded mandate to 
address everything that needs to be 
done, so that’s a real challenge,” said 
Whitchurch. “We’re doing it on a shoe- 
string.” She added that evidence of pros- 
titution here was “not a surprise” to her. 

This lack of funding dedicated to 
and expertise in human trafficking 
are typical at law-enforcement agen- 
cies around the country, according to 
Bradley Myles, executive director of 
the Polaris Project, a Washington, D.C.- 
based anti-trafficking group he founded 
with another Brown University grad 
in 2002 after police found Asian sex 
slaves living in a Providence, R.I., mas- 

Myles said it's believed that most, if 


not all, of these Asian brothels are loosely 
affiliated through a nationwide network 
that operates using a “hub-and-spoke” 
model. The nearest “hub” to Vermont, ac- 
cording to Myles, is Flushing N.Y. That’s 
where police and the FBI believe die 
owners of the Bennington spas have ties. 

Myles said local police are often averse 
to aggressively pursuing these businesses 
because many of the female workers don’t 
speak English and are in the country il- 
legally, making them distrustful or fearful 
of authorities. Most jurisdictions don't 
have reliable and culturally sensitive 
services for sex-trafficking victims, Myles 
added, and because of language barriers 
and the isolation in which they’re kept, 
the women don’t have connections to the 
community that would help them stay in 
place after a massage parlor is raided, “so 
they scatter to the wind.” 

When told that a Burlington spa 
named in the story had since closed its 
doors, Myles cautioned against assum- 
ing it’s gone for good. It’s common for 
such businesses to lie dormant for weeks 
or even months before reopening under 
a different name and “new” — at least 
on paper — ownership, with the profits 
flowing back to the same network. This 
game of “Whac-A-Mole,” he said, is one 
more reason why police often get frus- 
trated with such cases. 

As he put it, “The day you see that 
place reopen as a Cold Stone Creamery, 
that's the day you know it’s completely 
gone." © 

Disclosure: Ken Picard's wife, Stacy 
Graczyk, is a deputy state's attorney in 
Chittenden County. She had no profes- 
sional involvement with this story. 
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Burlington Won’t 
Release Legal 
Justification for 
No-Trespass Ordinance 



Councilor Chip Mason (D-Ward 5), 
a corporate lawyer, said the "sanctity" 
of such private communications is 
“not something we should be waiving." 
Councilor Norm Blais (D-Ward 6), who 
is also an attorney, insisted “this is not 
a question of transparency." Blais said 
there are “sound reasons for having 
privileged communication with an attor- 
ney,” but he did not specify what those 
reasons are. 

The ordinance says Burlington police 
can issue a Marketplace no-trespass notice 
for disorderly conduct, property damage, 
public consumption of alcohol or posses- 
sion of banned drugs while on Church 
Street. A first-time notice results in the 
alleged offender being banished from the 
Marketplace for the remainder of the day. 
A second citation puts the Marketplace 
off limits for 30 days, and a third exiles an 
individual for up to one year. 

The ordinance allows for appeals of 
banning orders to be filed with a three- 
member hearing panel appointed by the 
Church Street Marketplace Commission. 

At Monday’s council meeting, council- 
ors said Blackwood has offered to prepare 
a new assessment of the ordinance’s con- 
stitutionality that would be made public. 
But, for now at least, the original legal 
justification remains a closely guarded 
secret.® 


POLITICS 


T he Burlington city attorney's 
office wrote a memo last year 
outlining why it’s constitutional 
to ban people from Church 
Street for bad behavior. But Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s administration doesn’t want 
the public seeing it — and that sparked a 
battle on the Burlington City Council on 
Monday. 

The council approved the no-trespass 
ordinance unanimously in February but 
now some councilors are having second 
thoughts. After hearing complaints from 
constituents the 
council’s four 
Progressive 

members re- 

cently asked 
attorney John 
Franco, a fellow Prog, to assess whether 
the ordinance is constitutional. In a 
five-page memo dated June 4, Franco 
concludes that it isn’t because it banishes 
people from a public space without due 
process. 

That finding conflicts with an analysis 
of the ordinance written a year ago by 
Assistant City Attorney Gregg Meyer, 
which apparently argued that giving 
police the authority to ban certain indi- 
viduals from the Marketplace does not 
violate their constitutional rights. 

But the basis for Meyer’s conclusion 
has not been revealed to the public. City 
Attorney Eileen Blackwood says the docu- 
ment's contents come under the heading 
of “attorney-client privilege" and must 
thus be treated as confidential. In this 
case, the city council is the client. 

On Monday, councilors clashed over 
whether to make public Meyer’s legal 
opinion, before ultimately voting 8-5 
to keep it under wraps. The vote broke 
along party lines, with the council’s five 
Progressive-aligned members in favor of 
releasing the opinion, and six Democrats, 
one independent and one Republican 
against it 

“What are you trying to hide?" a 
visibily angry Councilor Max Tracy 
(P-Ward 2) asked during Monday’s ses- 
sion. Councilor Rachel Siegel (P-Ward 
3) said that if the council did not make 
the document public, “we are going to 
look tremendously suspect," noting that 
Weinberger committed to “transparency” 
in city affairs. 
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local matters 


As Storms Intensify, Burlington Struggles 
to Manage the Flow 



O n May 22, a rainstorm 
dumped 1.4 inches of water on 
Burlington in just half an hour, 
clogging storm-water drains 
and turning some Queen City streets 
into scenes from Waterworld. Residents 
paddled down Green Street in kayaks 
and partied in puddles on Brookes 
Avenue. 

But not everyone was celebrating. 
The downpour caused aging pipes to 
back up, spilling sewage into basements 
in the Old North End. Downtown, water 
flowed through the basement walls of 
retail establishments including Sweet 
Lady Jane, Dear Lucy and Uncommon 
Grounds. 

Those businesses, all housed in the 
same Church Street building, flooded 
after downpours last July and August, 
too. Property manager Marian Fritz 
says it’s become a frequent problem in 
Burlington. Just wander up and down 
Church Street after a big storm, she 
says, and “the next day you see every- 
body pumping out their basements.” 

But Fritz says she’s never seen it this 
bad. More than two weeks after the 
storm, she says, water was still seeping 
through the building’s north founda- 
tion wall on the comer of Church and 
Cherry streets. To date, her company, 
Grandview Farms, has spent $3100 
g cleaning up the mess, 
g Such deluges used to be rare 
5 events, Fritz says, but now she and 
z other property owners have come to 
3 expect them. “Every time it rains, now, 
we all just kind of hunker down and 
wait for the phones to start ringing,” 
n she says. 

5 The problem, in large part, is old 
9 infrastructure that's not capable of han- 
" dling storms that are becoming more 
5 frequent and more intense. Every time 
it rains, water flows through 2000 catch 
basins around the city into 100-year-old 
* pipes made of brick. Burlington has 
g more than 40 miles of storm and sewer 
2 pipes, but only 15 percent of them have 
jji been upgraded in the past century. 
When water volume is more than the 
pipes can handle — which is especially 
„ likely during storms in which rain falls 
“ fast and heavy — sewage and storm 
< water can back up onto streets and into 
j buildings. 

o Fritz says she gets that Burlington’s 
2 innards are old, and that public-works 


officials probably dread big storms as 
much as business owners do. But she 
says, "I’ve never gotten a sense that 
there’s a long-range plan.” 

That’s changing as city officials come 
to grips with changing weather patterns. 

“We’re getting these yearly, really 
intense events — events that should 
not be happening yearly,” says Megan 
Moir, a storm-water “plangineer” 
in the Department of Public Works. 
Records show that Burlington had 
historically seen rainstorms like the 
May 22 downpour once every 25 years, 
but scientists are warning that climate 


change may already be making storms 
more powerful. 

“The system isn’t necessarily de- 
signed for storms like this,” says Steve 
Goodkind, the outgoing director of the 
Burlington DPW. 

City engineer Steve Roy notes the 
sewer system was laid long before 
Burlington was paved. Impervious 
surfaces can’t absorb rainwater the 
way soil does. Adapting the city to 
handle more serious storms won’t 
be easy. 

“If this was a simple solution, it’d be 
done already,” says Roy. 


g A citywide overhaul of the sewer 
a system is not likely, says Moir. Even 
3 smaller-scale replacements are hugely 
| expensive; installing new pipes in parts of 
1 the Old North End and New North End in 
^ the 1980s cost $52 million, she notes. 

But the city’s storm-water experts are 
chipping away at the problem. Moir and 
her staff are examining the catch basins 
at the intersection of Main Street and 
South Winooski Avenue, one problem 
spot, where water reached knee-high 
depths during the May 22 storm. They’re 
considering replacing catch basins there 
with “directional grates” that would 
better direct the flow of water. And 
they’re investigating whether the under- 
ground pipes could take on more water 
if the city added additional drains. 

The city is also coating old pipes 
with a resin-impregnated felt liner that 
hardens into a protective layer. While 
that reduces the diameter of the pipes, it 
actually increases their hydraulic capac- 
ity by smoothing out rough edges and 
preventing blockages. 

Pinpointing the exact source of a 
problem has been another challenge, 
Moir admits. One solution would be a 
new, computerized hydraulic model of 
the storm-water system that could iden- 
tify the source of problems in real time 
and help city planners make improve- 
ments in the most crucial areas. But the 
system would be expensive — in the six- 
figure range, Roy estimates. 

But some business owners are skep- 
tical that these fixes will be enough. 
Steve Donahue is owner and president 
of property management company 
Donahue & Associates. His firm man- 
ages 131 Church Street, home to Ri Ra 
Irish Pub, the Whiskey Room and Von 
Bargen’s Jewelry. He says two big storms 
last July and August caused tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in damage. After May’s 
downpour caused more flooding, he had 
to hire contractors with dehumidifiers 
and wet vacuums to clean up. 

"I’ve been with this building for 15 
years,” Donahue says. “Everyone’s trying 
to claim that these events are the new 
normal. There’s got to be more to the 
story ... There has to be something that’s 
impeding the drainage.” 

One impediment, Moir points out, 
is a shortage of funds. In 2008, the city 
set up a storm water program within 
the Department of Public Works to pay 
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for infrastructure upgrades. The city been shuttling what they feel is their 
projected it could generate $1 million fair share of fees to the city', only to run 
annually from user fees and grants but into problems when the system fails, 
has collected just $762,000 a year. Since “We're paying them to be able ti 


2009, the city has collected a grand total handle o 


fees and $1.4 mil- 


■r and water, and they 


of $2.6 million 
lion in grants. 

Moir notes that’ 

Burlington spent when 
management w 
DPW’s operat- 
ing budget. But 
she says the city 
needs the full $1 
million a year 
to keep up with 
maintenance. 

Most of the city’s 
catch basins, for 
instance, only 
get cleaned once 
every two years. 

To make up 
for the shortfall 
in the storm- 
water program, 

Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s 
proposed 

budget for fiscal year 
2014 would raise the 

fee for single family 
homes, duplexes and 
triplexes from $3 a 
month to $4.50 a month 
starting January 1. 

The city plans to 
raise monthly fees on 
commercial spaces too, 
from $1.17 to $1.69 per 
1000 square feet of im- 
pervious surface. That STEVI 
includes roads, parking 
lots and the building's footprint. So 
10,000 square-foot facility would pay her flooded basement, though city pk 
$140.40 for the current calendar year ners 
and $202.80 in 2014. If approved by the took 
city council, the higher fees would raise Fc 
an additional $438,000 a year starting ir 
2014. 

Meanwhile, the fee the city charge; 
for water use has also been going up year system — all while grappling with 
by year. According to Fritz’s records, a changing climate — takes t" 
the costs per 100 cubic feet of water for Moir warns. And there may not 
her commercial space on Church Street perfect fix. 
rose 57 percent over the past decade. 

Annoyed businesses 


handle it,” says Donahue. “The 
owner [of 131 Church St.] is pretty upset, 
than because she’s writing checks to the city 
-water and she feels the city is not able to do 
comingled with what she’s paying them to do.” 

Though Moir 

recognizes busi- 

are impatient, 
she cautions 

against moving 
too quickly 

to make big 
changes — par- 
ticularly without 
understanding 
the overall hy- 
draulic system. 
5 That could 
I unintentionally 
! g cause problems 
elsewhere. 

In fact, Fritz 
suspects a 
planned improvement 
to the system might 
explain the intensified 
flooding at her Church 
Street building. During 
the May 22 storm, 
workers were installing 
a Silva Cell — an under- 
ground reservoir that 
soaks up rainwater and 
nurtures urban trees — 
on Cherry Street. The 
open pit took on huge 
amounts of water. Fritz 
wonders whether the 
construction might have contributed to 
:, though city plan- 
why her building 

For now, city officials are urging 
patience and teamwork among the 
waterlogged downtown properties. 
Developing a plan for fixing an aging 


“There is always going to be that 
not going to be able to 



AND THEY CAN'T 
HANDLE IT. 


AHUE 


Donahue point out that they've already handle,” she w 
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Longtime Musical Partners Fanning and Davydov 
Talk Programming, Dueting and Classical Hits 



BY AMY LILLY 


O ne of classical musicians’ big- 
gest jobs is deciding what to 
perform. They know the music 
— centuries’ worth. How does 
one choose? 

Some of the best local folks to ask may 
be the longstanding Middlebury-based 
piano-and-cello duo of diana fanning and 
dieuwke davydov. The Davydov-Fanning 
Duo’s experience in the art of program- 
ming dates from the women's first perfor- 
mance together at Middlebury College in 
1976. (Vermont symphony orchestra con- 
ductor jaime laredo and his wife, sharon 
robinson, whose violin-and-cello duo has 
lasted at least 35 years, may be one of the 
state’s only small chamber groups to rival 
the women in longevity.) 

“People always seem to think we put 
wonderful programs together,” says the 
Dutch-bom cellist Davydov, sounding 
modest and a little surprised. 

But that’s for a reason, according to 
Fanning: “We put so much effort and 
thought into our programs,” she says. 

On Sunday, the Davydov-Fanning Duo 
will bring to Burlington a new concert 
of Couperin, Beethoven, Debussy and 
Mendelssohn that typifies its carefully 
considered programming. The musicians 
chose Couperin’s Baroque-era suite, 
Beethoven's A-major sonata, solo piano 


pieces by Debussy and Mendelssohn’s 
D-major sonata for a host of reasons 
beyond simple love of the music. Other 
considerations included the concert’s 
structure and balance, the endurance of 
listeners and musicians, parallels in com- 
posers’ biographies, and homages of one 
composer to another. 

The duo began with the idea of play- 
ing the Mendelssohn, which they hadn't 
performed in 15 years. ‘We always 
wonder if we are still as good as we were,” 
Davydov says with a chuckle. She calls 
Mendelssohn's second sonata for cello and 
piano “huge” but “kind of an unknown 


sonata. Not many people play it. It’s de- 
manding, very long and tiring,” she says. 
“But the middle movement [the third of 
four, the Adagio] is one of the most gor- 
geous things written for the cello.” 

That movement is Mendelssohn’s 
explicit homage to Bach, who had fallen 
into obscurity by Mendelssohn's time, and 
whom he spent much of his career restor- 
ing to recognition. 

Fanning calls the sonata “magnificent,’’ 
an “instant hit” of a piece Mendelssohn 
wrote in 1843 when he was "in his thirties, 
at the height of his powers, at the same time 
that he wrote A Midsummer Night's Dream." 


The sonata’s fourth movement echoes that 
last composition’s famous “sparkling effer- 
vescence. That was his trademark. You can’t 
miss it,” Fanning declares. 

From Davydov's perspective on the 
movement, “The piano is so fast and crazy; 
the running notes are like [dropped] pearls 
— they keep going and going.” 

Having decided on the Mendelssohn, 
the women — who both teach at 
Middlebury as affiliate artists — next 
thought of Beethoven’s third sonata. Like 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven wrote his sonata 
“in his thirties, at a time of incredible 
creativity,” Fanning says. That is also the 
period when he composed his fifth and 
sixth symphonies. 

While then “exploding with music,” as 
Fanning puts it, Beethoven was also in- 
novating: He was beginning to turn music 
in the direction of what is now called 
Romanticism, and his A-major sonata was 
the first in classical music to accord equal 
importance to the cello and piano parts. 
Previously, cello was treated as an ac- 
companiment to the piano. Partly for this 
reason, says Davydov, the A-major sonata 
is “the most loved cello duo.” 

Both composers were also pianists who 
wrote the sonatas for themselves, Fanning 
notes — resulting in “extremely difficult 
and brilliant writing" for the piano in both 


; A Summer Series in the Kingdom Entices Readers to Hit the Back Roads 

| BY JULIA SHIPLEY 


2 



B ack in 2006, recently arrived in 
the Northeast Kingdom, I learned 
that former Vermont poet laure- 
ate GALWAY KINNELL Was giving 
a reading at the Glover Public Library. 
On the appointed summer afternoon, I 
stashed my Vermont Atlas ft Gazetteer in 
the Subaru and lit out on the adventure of 
finding the venue. 

This summer, poetry enthusiasts may 
find themselves on a similar pilgrimage 
to the Kingdom’s newest literary series, 
back roads readings, featuring Vermont's 
current poet laureate, Sydney lea. The 
readings’ venue is the Brownington 
Congregational Church, part of the old 
stone house museum, and to get there you'll 
most certainly need to grab your Gazetteer, 
GPS or Siri. 

The Readings’ organizers, usa von k ann 
and paul gruhler, both say they believe 
that simply getting to the grounds of the 


museum will be half the fun. (Hint: Look 
for the small wooden arrow painted with 
the words “Old Stone House" as you pass 
through Orleans.) 

After all, the hordes managed (and con- 
tinue) to find BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER’S 
pageants tucked in the hay fields behind 
a screen of trees on the way to Sheffield. 
phish fans poured north to the previously 
little-known Coventry Airport in August 
2006. Just so, the Readings’ co-organizers 
are hoping that curiosity or love of words 
will combine with navigational serendipity 
to procure an appreciative audience for 
their three readings showcasing some of 
the state’s most celebrated writers. 

The Old Stone House is worth finding 
even before you toss in the readings to 
sweeten the deal. Its grounds are com- 
posed of arrestingly beautiful buildings, 
especially the five-story granite-block 
dormitory, Athenian Hall, for which the 


museum is named. It was built in the 1830s 
by the nation's first African American col- 
lege graduate and state legislator, the Rev. 
Alexander Twilight, and his team of oxen. 
This building, brimming with artifacts, 
now serves as the main exhibit hall of the 

ORLEANS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. The 

55-acre site also hosts a new timber-frame 
barn, historic gardens and the church 
where the readings will be held. 

“We wanted to offer readings where 
people could connect with the magic of 
the place,” says von Kann. As library' direc- 
tor of the ST. JOHNSBURY ATHENAEUM, she 
specializes in organizing presentations 
by dynamic writers in handsome, historic 
forums. Twenty-five years ago, von Kann 
established the Readings in the Gallery, a 
summer reading series in St Johnsbury 
featuring some of Vermont’s most ac- 
claimed authors, including then-living 
poets Hayden Carruth, Ruth Stone and 
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cases. And both composers used scher- 
zos as then second movements, though 
Beethoven's earlier one, from 1808, is 
considerably darker. Fanning sums up the 
parallels by noting that both compositions 
are “very, very big pieces in terms of time 
and weight.” 

Which is why the sonatas needed to 
be separated by an intermission — to give 
the musicans a break as much as the audi- 
ence — and why it made sense to preface 
each with what Fanning calls "the relief of 

Davydov, who also plays in the VSO, 
suggested the Baroque composer Francois 
Couperin — Louis XWs court composer 
— to open the program. The suite of five 
delicate pieces Couperin composed in the 
early 1700s for harpsichord and four or 
five other instruments (though not cello, 
which began to standardize in size and 
form around 1750) seemed to her “very 
pleasant to start an evening or afternoon 
concert with.” 

Fanning points out that, in his day, 
Couperin and his family were “the most 
important composers in France,” but he's 
rarely played today except on the harp- 
sichord, “and it’s a shame.” The pieces 
the duo will play were transposed for 
piano and cello in 1924 by French cellist 
Paul Bazelaire, who — like Mendelssohn 
with Bach — was attempting to return 
Couperin’s music to prominence. Now 
Fanning and Davydov are taking up the 
effort. “If this is a way to get people inter- 
ested in Couperin, it would be wonder- 
ful,” Fanning says. 


Fanning, who also maintains a career as 
a soloist, will play the last two of Debussy’s 
three Estampes ("Engravings") before the 
program’s final piece, the Mendelssohn. 
Besides die appeal of another Frenchman 
to balance out the sonatas, and the con- 
trast offered by solo piano, the pianist saw 
the choice as highlighting a parallel be- 
tween Debussy and Beethoven. Both were 
innovators and revolutionaries, she points 
out; Debussy originated what came to be 
known as Impressionist music. 

Davydov and Fanning debuted this 
four-piece program at Middlebury 
College and a New Hampshire retirement 
home last week; after Burlington, the duo 
will bring it abroad next spring for their 
seventh European tour through France, 
Switzerland and Holland. Their audi- 
ences, one imagines, will vary widely in 
experience and background. 

As Davydov points out, most audiences 
“come just to hear music played beauti- 
fully." But the kind of thought that goes 
into an excellent program is hardly lost 
on listeners, Fanning says: “The logic of 
the structure, whether you’re conscious 
of it or not, is part of the pleasure of the 
concert. You don’t have to know anything 
about music to enjoy it. You feel it.” © 



Grace Paley. With each of the free Back 
Roads Readings, von Kann says she hopes 
to reach a wider audience, including locals 
who might not otherwise seek out an 
event of this kind, Vermont history buffs 
and Canadians traveling from the nearby 
Eastern Tbwnshlps. 

Pairing poetry and pilgrimage is a 
deeply familiar act for the event’s co- 
founder, Gruhler, who is an internationally 
exhibited visual artist. Gruhler, who grew 
up in Manhattan in a devoutly Christian 
family, recalls that his only early exposure 
to spoken-word art was through Bible 
readings. Hearing Robert Frost recited 
aloud by his grade school teacher was 
“transformational,” he says, an experi- 
ence he hopes to recreate for attendees of 
the Back Roads series. 

As an adult, Gruhler sought out 
Vermont in a conscious effort to get 
closer to Frost’s environment; he has 
lived in the state since 1993. Fifteen years 
ago, Gruhler was meandering on back 
roads when, on a whim, he turned onto 


Hinman Settler Road, the main thorough- 
fare through the grounds of the Old Stone 
House campus. The sun was setting, its 
rose hues reflecting on the Athenian Hall 
windows. Feeling as if he had accidentally 
driven into a previous century, Gruhler 
recalls, he wondered, What is this place ? 

Friends, roamers and country(wo)men 
of all literary persuasions will have the 
chance this summer to become lost and 
found on the grounds of the Old Stone 
House, and to lend their ears to some of 
Vermont’s finest writers. © 
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U Sydney Lea read on June 23; poets 
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MFA in Writing 
Distinguished Visiting 
Writer Series 


Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist and screenwriter 
Richard Russo, author of 
seven novels and two short 
story collections 
In conversation with VCFA 
President Thomas 
Christopher Greene 

Free and Open to the Public 


July 2, 4:30 pm 

VCFA Alumni Hall 
45 College St., Montpelier, VT 


MFA in Writing 
without leaving 
your life! 
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Jazz Playwright Hits Somber 
Notes in New Theater Work 



B urlington playwright and jazz 
trumpeter Stephen goldberg is 
back with a new work of jazz- 
inflected theater. Waiting for 
Angels. Goldberg calls the show, which 
is currently running at Burlington’s off 

CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS, a "happen- 
ing” rather than a conventional play. 

It’s appropriate, given that Waiting for 
Angels mixes music, movement and drama 
to more abstract effect than did Goldberg’s 
most recent productions. But audiences 
of those pieces — his thrice-produced 
Burning Bridges (1999, 2003 and 2011) and 
his 2012 Off Center Fringe Festival contri- 
bution, No Walls — will hear familiar notes 
in Waiting for Angels. 

The show’s characters seethe with a 
fury that brings to mind Tony Franks, the 
hard-luck horn player at the center of 
Burning Bridges. By turns, they also grieve 
for deceased companions, as Goldberg did, 
with the musical accompaniment of bass- 
ist r. bill gagnon, in No Walls. Goldberg, an 
Off Center cofounder, takes the compari- 
sons a step further, saying in a telephone 
interview that Waiting for Angels “is influ- 
enced by everything I’ve ever done.” 

Gagnon joins Goldberg again in Waiting 
for Angels, and, together with woodwind 
player Charles papasoff, 
they represent a musical 
trio and the play’s central 
characters. Dressed all in 
white, they meander about 
a stage bare except for 
black pedestals scattered 
at center stage and a drum- 
merless drum kit at stage 
right. When a stern off- 
stage voice — that of actor 
and Off Center cofounder 
paul schnabel — com- 
mands them to carry out 
certain actions, refusal appears futile, and 
we come to understand that the group has 
booked a gig, so to speak, in the afterlife. 
In an early scene, Papasoff's character, 
Charlie, describes his death in a fatal acci- 
dent involving a Coors beer truck — ironic, 
he notes, given his distaste for beer. 

In terms of dramatic structure, Waiting 
for Angels has more in common with No 
Walls than with Burning Bridges. The last 
is among Goldberg’s more linear plays. 
The main scenario is a recording session, 
so the musical interludes emerge organi- 
cally and logically from the play's events. 
No Walls is more like spoken-word perfor- 
mance with musical punctuation. Waiting 
for Angels explores life and death through 


musical passages that have an improvisa- 
tional quality similar to those of Wo Walls 
— which is also the name of Goldberg’s 
production company. Gagnon’s bass riffs 
give the show a persistently discordant 
undertone. 

How the characters meet their deaths, 
and how they feel about it, constitutes the 
plot of Waiting for Angels. 
Goldberg’s character 
get- 
ting shot in the story in 
something like a sponta- 
neous mini-flashback. He 
mostly mourns the loss of 
Charlie, whom he identi- 
fies as his big brother, 
though Charlie appears 
the younger of the two in 
the afterlife. There they 
sit together, whiling away 
eternity in reflective con- 
versation and traded jazz licks. 

A lone female character played by 
Off Center cofounder genevra macphail 
weaves a narrative thread through the 
piece as she describes her sort-of groupie 
relationship to the band, in particular her 
love affair with the absent drummer before 
his death. 

Longtime Goldberg theatrical col- 
laborator allan nicholls, who directed 
the 2003 and 2011 productions of Burning 
Bridges, brings a light touch to staging 
Waiting for Angels. Overall dramatic action 
is minimal in the piece, but subtle choreog- 
raphy brings dynamism to a work heavier 
on jazz riffs, monologue and dialogue. 

The overall effect of the show both 


is and isn't signature Goldberg. Nicholls 
gives the players places to go throughout 
the roughly 60-minute single act of the 
show, making good use of the Off Center 
boards to create fluid motion that only oc- 
casionally suggests objective-driven action 
— a departure from Goldberg’s usual 
playwriting aesthetic. Instead, the piece 
seems designed to generate poetic stances, 
as characters drift, as if in a daze, to their 
marks to discourse on the tragedies that 
have befallen them. At the show's high 
points, they let their musical instruments 
do the talking. 

When characters deliver lines, how- 
ever, the words sound like pages from a 
Goldberg phrase book — direct to the point 
of blunt and freighted heavily with emo- 
tion. Schnabel’s omniscient but unseen 
being speaks callously of creating life only 
so that He may delight in its torture — a 
bleak vision of the divine one might expect 
from a Goldberg play. MacPhail can be 
convincing in her turn as witness to the 
magic and messiness of the band’s life, and 
her own, but can’t mask some stiffness in 
the language with which she tells her sad 
tale. 

Goldberg’s character speaks of a 
brother who returned, shell-shocked, from 
war in terms that fail to rise to the dra- 
matic moment he has created for them. 
Papasoff exhibits the strongest acting 
skills in the cast. He is credibly confused 
in those early moments when he’s trying 
to sort out what has happened to him, as 
he finds himself decked out in white and 
being scolded by the Almighty. 

Goldberg's characteristic 


autobiographical strokes are apparent 
in Waiting for Angels. His older brother 
was also a musician (a saxophone player) 
before his untimely death at age 37, when 
the playwright was in his twenties. And 
Goldberg hardly need mention another 
loss that has profoundly influenced his 
recent work: His wife, Rachel Bissex, a 
beloved singer-songwriter, died of breast 
cancer in 2005. Goldberg calls Waiting for 
Angels “kind of a dedication to my brother 
and to Rachel.” 

He also sees the work as a new artistic 
direction toward potentially brighter pros- 
pects for live jazz music. “A straight-ahead 
jazz group is only going to get so far at this 
point in history,” he says. “It’s a different 
time. It's a different period. Most of the 
great jazz musicians are dead. Luckily, I’m 
still alive.” 

While the Waiting for Angels theatrical 
hybrid takes jazz into uncharted waters, 
the piece is also something of a return to 
roots for Goldberg. He made his way to 
Vermont from New York City in the 1980s 
as musical director of the NYC-based 
Nimbus Dance Theater Company when 
the troupe held summer residencies at 
Johnson State College. Combining perfor- 
mance genres is familiar territory for him. 

In fact, Goldberg notes, the plays 
for which he is best known in Vermont 
evolved from more abstract theater pieces 
he wrote during his forays to Johnson. 
Whether shows like Waiting for Angels 
will expand the audience for jazz is some- 
thing he’s interested in pursuing further. 
"Hopefully, at some point, we’ll be able 
to book this at jazz festivals all over the 
place,” Goldberg says. 

By his own admission, Waiting for 
Angels might more effectively have joined 
the program of the Burlington discover 
jazz festival this year. But the scheduling 
of his show was out of sync with the jazz 
fest’s marketing and advertising. 

Rather than being miffed, Goldberg 
shrugs off the lapse, though he adds that 
he’s participated in the festival many 
times and merited being contacted by its 
organizers. ‘It's OK,” he says with a self- 
deprecating laugh. “They probably think 
I'm dead. I think I'm dead sometimes." ® 
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Silver Maple 



The paint is peeling on the little old church in New Haven Mills, but inside, 
local musicians will soon be swinging. 

This weekend, the preservation society ofthe union church of new haven 
mills is launching a concert series in the Greek Revival building. There's no 
electricity yet, but "the acoustics in the building are amazing," says susan 
barron, who has been working to restore the place for the last three decades. 

On Friday, the sounding brass, an Addison County ensemble specializing in 
early-20th-century vaudeville tunes, will perform. On June 28, bob recupero 
and mark lavoie jam on the guitar and harmonica, respectively, as cooper and 
lavoie. All proceeds will go toward restoring the church. 

The church was built in 1851 when the community flourished around a 
lumber mill. But after the devastating flood of 1927, people moved away, and 
the church fell into disrepair. 

Then, in the 1940s, a Middlebury College student named Burt Rolfe 
stumbled on the church and "became smitten with it” says Barron. He 
dropped out of school to become a lay preacher there. After he was killed in 
World War II, the building was again abandoned. 

Barron got involved with the New Haven church when she moved into a 
house across the river from it in the early 1980s. "Something spoke to me 
about it," she says. To have it fall into disuse again just didn't seem right.” 

She has many reasons to love the place. In the early '90s, Barron and 
her late husband, Berkeley Bennett, spearheaded the restoration efforts. It 
was there she met her current husband, brooks barron, whose late wife was 
involved in the restoration, as well — her brother was Burt Rolfe, who had 
tried to revive the place in the '40s. Susan and Brooks Barron were married 
at the church in 2005. 

The restoration has been slow but steady. In 1992, the Vermont Division 
for Historic Preservation awarded a grant to build a new foundation. 'A lot 
of plaster fell off the walls when we righted the church," Susan Barron says. 
Another grant paid to restore the windows, and the group is now working on 
fixing that plaster. 

"We real ly want it to be used for the community," Barron says, "for 
concerts, plays, readings, weddings, family reunions. It lacks electricity, but 
that's down the road. What it needs is to be painted on the outside. To get 
people in the door." 

MEGAN JAMES 

MILLS CHURCH CONCERT SERIES 

Sounding Brass, Friday, June 14, 7 p.m. $10. Cooper and Lavoie, Friday, June 
28, 7 p.m. $10. The church is located on East Street in New Haven Mills. 
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#3: Ballpoint Pe 


On October 2-9 th , 1945, a crowd of over 5,ooo people mobbed 
tbe Gimbel's Department Store in New York City 
They wanted one thing, and one thing only, j a\WXolhl r \ 



Laszlo Biro had invented the modern ballpoint pen 7ye ars earlier, in 
Hungary, before fleeing to Argentina to escape the Nazis. “The pens caught 
in Buenos Aires, where an American named Milton Reynolds came across 
them. Reynolds brought a few back to the US and copied the design. 



Reynolds' pens became wildly popular, 
helped by that huge crowd at Gimbel's 
Department Store They also beat 
Biro's pens to the American market by 
a matter of months, much to the 



New companies popped up, 
eager to cash in on the trend. 
Marketing claims became 
increasingly ridiculous. 



The ballpoint pens of the era were all pretty 
terrible, though. They leaked and tore paper. 
5 years of price wars dropped the value of a 
pen from $12-.5o to 5oi By 1951 the ballpoint 
pen seemed dead Reynolds sold his business 


Better ballpoint pens 
arrived eventually, and 
the public started buying 
them again. Ibis time, 
there weren't any crowds. 



(g ANDY WARNER graduated CCS in 2012. He con 





Browse local profiles in Seven Days Personals. It’s a trusted, local online 
community powered by the readers of Vermont’s largest weekly newspaper. 
Whether you’re looking for friendship, love or hookups, our 2000+ members 
are local and ready to meet up. You already have something in common with 
all these folks — you read Seven Daysl 
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i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


I weigh 110 pounds. How many 
trained houseflies would it 
take to lift me? 

Tanya Wilson 

S o what's the deal, Tanya? 
You’re in Cincinnati 
bound for Newark, and 
they just announced a 
four-hour delay for your flight? 
No matter, this is the Straight 
Dope. We promised the parole 
board we’d abide by the laws of 
physics, but within those fairly 
broad parameters, we’ll see what 

As always, we’ll take it step by 

1. 1 can’t say I was all that sur- 
prised to learn this, but scientists 
have determined experimentally 
how much a housefly can lift. It's 
about 10 milligrams, or about 22 
millionths of a pound. That may 
not sound like much, but it's an 
impressive 50 percent of a fly’s 
body weight — you try picking up 
55 pounds and flying off under 

2. We know it’s possible to har- 
ness fly-lifting power because of 
an inventive and evidently some- 
what disturbed aircraft modeler 
named Frank Ehling, who con- 
structed tiny balsa-wood-and- 
tissue-paper airplanes powered 
by houseflies. He would catch 
one or more flies and stun (or 
freeze) them, dab glue on their 
rear ends and stick them to the 
plane. When the flies recovered 
(or warmed up), they buzzed 
away, pulling the little planes 
aloft. Two of these aircraft cur- 
rently reside in the Smithsonian. 


3. Practical problems now in- 
trude. Dividing 110 pounds by the 
lift of a housefly, we find you’d 
need five million of the insects to 
lift you off the ground. Not find- 
ing this a pleasant visual, Tanya? 
Hey, it was your idea. The more 
pressing question is, how will 
they hold on to you? Assuming 
a surface area of 17.2 square feet 
for the average adult woman and 
a quarter square inch of gripping 
surface needed per fly, you can 
only have 39,680 flies sitting on 

Either flies will have to sit on 
top of flies (which won’t work, 
since all but the outermost flies 
won’t be able to use their wings), 
or you’ll need to have numerous 
tiny filaments glued to your body 
and yoked to sufficient flies to 
get you airborne. My assistants 
Una and Fierra initially proposed 
using 14-pound-test nylon fishing 
line and concluded the job was 
impossible, since the weight of 
the line would exceed the lifting 
strength of the flies. 

“You knuckleheads,” I said. 
“Fishing line is too bulky. You 
want spider silk. It's five times as 
strong as an equal weight of steel, 
and the amount needed to circle 
the earth would weigh less than 
500 grams.” 

“Where are you getting this 
from?” Una asked. 

“Wikipedia,” I said. 

“You said not to use 
Wikipedia.” 

“I said you couldn’t use 
Wikipedia. You’re the engineer. 
I can use Wikipedia. I’m the big- 
picture guy.” 

“Where are we going to get 
enough spider silk, and how are 



we going to tie it around five mil- 
lion flies?" asked Fierra. 

“We’ll leave that to the con- 
tractor,” I said. “All we have to do 
is write the spec." 

4. The two returned to their 
spreadsheets. Assuming spider 
silk weighs 500 grams per 24,075 
miles, they calculated you’d need 
4,989,542 flies to take flight. 

5. We suspect you’re thinking 
better of this. Shall we try bum- 
blebees? Each can lift about 252 
millionths of a pound, about 10 
times as much as a housefly. Total 
requirement: 437,240 bees. 

6. However, some people 
make it a priority to avoid being 
surrounded by vast swarms of 
bees, and perhaps you’re one of 
them. Better idea: monarch but- 
terflies. Each can carry about 1.7 
thousandths of a pound, mean- 
ing 65,644 should suffice. 

7. Personally I'm charmed at 
the thought of being conveyed 


through the heavens by butter- 
flies. Saddling them up would be 
slow work, though, so let’s con- 
sider some brawnier candidates: 

• Rufous-tailed 
hummingbirds. Lift capacity 
about a hundredth of a 
pound — 10,610 needed. 

• House sparrows. Lift 
capacity 3.7 times greater — 
2910 needed. 

• Jamaican fruit bats. Lift 
capacity nearly an ounce 
— 1915 needed. At some 
point surely we’ll need to 
switch back to nylon fishing 
line. We’ll let the critter 
wranglers worry about 

• Common pigeons. Lift about 
a quarter pound — 441 
needed. 


Bald eagles. Lift capacity 
approximately 4.5 pounds 
— 25 needed, although 
the research department 
speculates that if the eagles 
didn’t have to take off with 
you already in their clutches 
but could instead be trained 
to swoop down in formation 
and snatch you up on the 
wing, you might be able to 
get by with 16. 1 make no 
promises. I merely observe 
that if eagles were good 
enough for Gandalf, they 
ought to be good enough 
for you. 
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Wiener Schnitzel 


T he plane had arrived from 
Washington, D.C., on the 
Thursday evening preceding 
Memorial weekend. So I wasn’t 
surprised to see a notable Vermont politi- 
cian coming through the gate. But what 
dazzled me was spotting three of them, a 
bonanza of these rarified creatures. I con- 
fess to being somewhat starstruck. 

First was our senatorial delegation, the 
honorables Bernie Sanders and Pat Leahy 
in tandem, gabbing away. As they parted 
ways. Sen. Leahy said, “See ya, Bernie,” 
just like one regular person to another. 
I was impressed. Five minutes later, ex- 
governor Jim Douglas came through — a 
Vermont Republican. Most of our indig- 
enous Republicans, I enjoy telling visitors 
to the state, would probably qualify as 
liberal Democrats in the context of current 
national politics. Sometimes it seems to me 
we really are living in a separate country up 
here in the Green Mountains, and I’m not 
complaining. 

A couple minutes later, my customer 
approached, responding to the sign I held 
with his name — “Norman Rafi.” His des- 
tination was the Trapp Family Lodge in 
Stowe, where he had been booked to de- 
liver a talk on energy issues at an industry 
trade-group meeting. 

While we stood around waiting for 
Norm's bag to arrive, Sen. Leahy was doing 
the same thing. A young couple approached 
him, the father holding in his arms a baby 
so tiny that her time in this world was 
probably measured in weeks rather than 
months. 

"Can we take a picture of you with 
our baby?” the man asked, wielding his 
cellphone. 

The senator graciously agreed, and the 
mother and baby bunched up with him as 
the father clicked a few shots. Leahy’s fa- 
mously gigantic bald head, I couldn't help 


but notice, was bigger than the infant. 

Norman's bag came around quickly, and 
we were off to Stowe. The night was unusu- 
ally cold, the start of what turned out to be 
a pretty dismal holiday weekend. Cruising 
along the interstate, I asked my customer 
how he came by his expertise in the energy 
field. He told me he worked for a law firm 
that represents energy companies. 

"You know what?” I asked, feeling 
slightly impish. “I’m friends with Bill 
McKibben.” 


professional life involves arguing for the 
positions of the fossil-fuel industry, would 
possess at least a passing knowledge of the 
other side of the equation. Particularly the 
work of the environmental movement’s 
arguably most articulate and respected 
spokesperson. 

I said, “I guess the big energy' companies 
at least formally acknowledge the reality of 
human-caused global warming. Am I right 
about that?” 

"Absolutely,” Norm replied. “The sci- 


AND I'M NOT COMPLAINING. 


This was a slight exaggeration, a vice to 
which I am prone. The fact is, I’ve driven 
Bill a few times between his Middlebury 
home and the airport. I think we hit it off 
real well, but we’re not exactly scheduling 
sleepovers. 

"Who’s Bill McKibben?” Norman asked. 

I was incredulous — stunned, actually. 
For a moment, I considered whether he was 
putting me on. Regaining my composure, 
I replied calmly, trying to tamp down any 
emotionality, ‘Well, he’s probably, at this 
point, the world’s foremost environmental 
writer and activist His groundbreaking 
book, The End of Nature, was published 
about 25 years ago — amazingly, when he 
was just in his twenties — and he’s consid- 
ered one of the first to take on the issue of 
global warming.” 

“It sounds significant,” Norman said, 
nodding his head. “I’ve got to pick it up.” 

I really am a babe in the woods, I thought, 
laughing to myself. I’m naive enough to 
believe that a person, a lawyer, whose 


ence is beyond dispute on this point. The 
issue is, of course, what are we going to do 
about it? Because the fact is, mankind has 
gotten used to a certain standard of living, 
which is based upon the burning of oil and 
gas. And there’s no way politically we can 
give it up.” 

"Really'?” I said. “How about this? Let’s 
say you regularly ate a food that you found 
out was going to kill you in a few years. 
Not merely bad for you — like, for instance, 
fatty meat — but totally deadly. And let’s 
say this toxic food was a mainstay of your 
diet. Would you keep eating it? I mean, out 
of habit?" 

Norm chuckled and said, “Point taken. 
You should be a lawyer.” 

“Nope, I doubt that would suit me. But 
thanks, I think." 

A Beatles tune came on the radio, which 
had been playing quietly in the background 
during our great energy debate. We both 
listened in silence. When it ended, Norm 
said, “My wife and I recently saw Paul 


McCartney in concert. He was so good, 
truly amazing at age 70 or so. Hey, didn't I 
read that your Senator Leahy was a Grateful 
Dead fan?” 

“He sure is. I think one of his kids 
turned him on to the band. He's also a big 
Batman geek. I believe he even had a cameo 
in one of the movies. In his big scene, if I’m 
remembering correctly, he stands up to a 
terrorist, or something like that” 

“Vermont has some interesting charac- 
ters,” Norm said. “I once was at a confer- 
ence where I heard Ben from Ben & Jerry's 
give a talk. What a great story how they got 
started from a single ice cream stand.” 

“Yup,” I said, ‘1 guess the Ben & Jerry’s 
story qualifies as Vermont lore at this point. 
But the ice cream stand is totally true, 
anyway. I can personally vouch for that" 

I enjoy every one of my visits to the 
Trapp Family Lodge, an extensive, exqui- 
site property nestled on an alpine field, 
and reminiscent — if The Sound of Music 
mirrored reality — of the family’s Austrian 
roots. As we drew close, visibility dete- 
riorated and I slowed down. The landscape 
appeared as if transformed into an English 
moor, the trees, fields and buildings cloaked 
in fog and mist. 

Norm, as I thought about him, wasn’t 
an evil person; in fact, he was friendly and 
engaging. The reality that the mission of his 
job was helping the fossil-fuel industry in 
its headlong quest to clean up financially 
while destroying the Earth as we know 
it — well, that was just one of life’s many 
paradoxes. Though clarity would be nice, 
the bad guys don’t always wear black hats. 
They might not even be bad guys. 

“Hey, make sure to check out their 
Austrian-cuisine restaurant if you get the 
chance,” I advised Norm. “They feature 
some world-class Wiener schnitzel. I „ 
mean, if you like Wiener schnitzel.” § 

“Are you kidding?” he said with a smile. § 
“Who doesn’t like Wiener schnitzel?” ® 5 
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B y all outward appearances, Burlington’s public parks 
are clean and green — the envy of any small city in 
America. The infield grass at Smalley Park’s baseball 
field is neatly mowed. There isn't a trace of litter on 
Blanchard Beach at Oakledge Park. On a nice day, the city's 
crown jewel, Waterfront Park, teems with people throwing 
Frisbees, licking creemees and taking in Lake Champlain's 
awe-inspiring sunsets. 

Closer inspection, however, reveals some cracks in the 
asphalt — and not just on the basketball courts at Roosevelt 
Park in the Old North End. 

For years — as long as a decade, by some accounts — the 
Burlington Department of Parks and Recreation has strug- 
gled with management and morale problems. The worst ones 
made front-page news, such as the 2008 scandal that led the 
city to fire its longtime waterfront manager over allegations 
he mismanaged city funds and viewed pornography on a city 
computer. 

Less visible was the internal strife. “There was no true 
leadership in the department,” says Mari Steinbach, who 
served as parks and rec director from 2009 to 2012. When 
newly elected Mayor Miro Weinberger decided not to reap- 
point Steinbach — hers was one of only two heads that rolled 
— it brought more negative attention to the department. 

Steinbach says three years weren’t enough to fix the prob- 
lems she found when she took over for longtime parks and 
rec director Wayne Gross, including handshake deals where 
the city should have had legally binding contracts. Steinbach 
says parks and rec staff had become distrustful of each other 
and disconnected from the community. 

Rep. Chris Pearson, who became a member of the 
Burlington Parks and Recreation Commission around the 
time of Steinbach's hiring, puts it bluntly: “Mari really inher- 
ited crap.” 


The person Weinberger has picked to clean up the mess 
is 32-year-old Jesse Bridges, a New North Ender who spent 
the last decade in the athletics and fundraising departments 
at the University of Vermont. 

Although he came in with no parks experience, Bridges 
is viewed as someone who may be capable of brokering the 
kind of public-private deals — partnering with corporations 
and private philanthropists — that could bring big bucks to 
ambitious park projects the city couldn’t otherwise afford. 

“Just think of the publicity when Burlington hosts the 
X Games on the waterfront at the new Burton Skate Park," 
Bridges wrote in his cover letter applying for the job. 

No single camera could capture the enormity of the task 
before him. Burlington’s parks and rec department maintains 
37 parks spread over S50 acres with a staff of 42 full-time and 
200 seasonal workers. It runs recreation programs that serve 
200 individuals and after-school programs for 400 children 

Parks and rec also oversees a 137-site campground, a 
200-slip marina, three public beaches, eight miles of bike 
path, the Leddy Park ice arena, the Burlington Community 
Boathouse, 400 community garden plots, three city-owned 
cemeteries, Memorial Auditorium and 12,000 urban trees. It 
maintains every city-owned building. All this on a budget of 
$5 million collected mostly from user fees. 

Bridges has a lot of work before him, and the stakes are 
high. 

“To me, this is probably the most important depart- 
ment in the city," says Dave Hartnett, a city councilor who 
served four years on the Burlington Parks and Recreation 
Commission, including two as its chair. “It affects literally 
everybody, from the day you’re born to the day you die — we 
do the playgrounds and we do the cemeteries." 


Adam Cate Scandal 

The problems at Burlington parks and rec 
predate what became known as the “Adam 
Cate scandal,” but the 2008 news story 
thrust them into the public eye. 

A longtime parks and rec employee, 
Cate had worked his way up from seasonal 
status to waterfront manager in charge of 
30 employees and day-to-day operations 
at the city-owned Community Boathouse. 
Cate fell from grace when he was accused 
of mismanaging boathouse funds and 
viewing pornography on a city-issued 
computer. 

According to a judge’s finding of facts 
in a lawsuit Cate brought against the city, 
Cate hacked into his former supervisor’s 
email account by guessing his password 
and accessed another coworker’s account 
that was not password protected. Over the 
next few months, Cate accessed both ac- 
counts several times and printed numerous 
emails. His motive? Apparently, Cate wop 
ried the coworkers were trying to thwart 
an effort by then-parks director Wayne 
Gross to reorganize the department. 

After learning he had been placed 
on administrative leave while the city 
investigated his conduct, Cate phoned a 
boathouse employee and instructed her 


to remove $2500 in cash from the safe; he 
asked another employee to hide the city 
laptop he’d been using. 

The city’s investigation concluded that 
Cate had misused the 
laptop to view porn and 
that he followed irregular 
financial procedures at 
the boathouse, though 
police found that all funds 
were accounted for. 

The city fired Cate, 
but he appealed to the 
Parks and Recreation 
Commission. While 
calling Cate’s actions 
“extremely serious mis- 
conduct" that warranted 
dismissal, the commission 
nonetheless reversed the 
termination and rein- 
stated Cate as boathouse 
manager after a 30-day 
suspension. Among the 
“mitigating" factors cited by the commis- 
sion were Cate’s 16-year employment his- 
tory and the willingness of his supervisor 
— Wayne Gross — to give him a “second 
chance.” 

But four months later, Cate was in 
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trouble again after a boathouse employee 
complained that he was verbally abusive. 
A judge’s ruling in a wrongful termination 
lawsuit brought by Cate — now on appeal 
to the Vermont Supreme 
Court — says that Cate 
admitted to referring to 
the male employee as 
“pussy, bitch and faggot" 
but considered this “ac- 
ceptable guy talk.” 

Because he was on 
probationary status at 
the time, Cate was fired 
with no right to appeal. 
Gross retired from the 
department, leaving it 
leaderless. 

Then-mayor Bob Kiss 
sought to fix parks and 
rec by replacing Gross 
with a former parks man- 
ager from Scottsdale, 
Ariz., Mari Steinbach. 
take the job, it appeared 
t it for the long haul. 


Left to Dangle 


Recreation Department was in “mess)'” 
shape. She says she encountered a staff 
that felt “unsupported and undirected,” a 
budget that was “severely underfunded,” 
and city parks facilities suffering from “in- 
credible deferred maintenance.” 

“There was a lot to heal within the staff 
themselves," Steinbach recounts during a 
recent interview at August First Bakery & 
Cafe, a block from where she now works as 
a sales rep at Skirack. 

Steinbach also discovered that parks 
and rec had struck many deals with part- 
ners and vendors using what state Rep. 
Pearson calls “cocktail-napkin agree- 
ments.” For instance, the city had for years 
been paying the electricity bill for the 
Spirit of Ethan Allen, the cruise boat that 
docks at the waterfront. 

How much? “We got meter readings 
and we were paying $50,000 in utility 
costs," Steinbach says incredulously. “We 
were collecting $75,000 in rent, meaning 
we were only making $25,000. Staff had a 
real hard time with that.” 

Steinbach also learned that the 
Community Boathouse had operated 
under a “barter system.” She explains: 
“Business owners or individuals in the 
community used to be able to give things 
to the department in exchange for a boat 
slip.” In one instance, she says, computers 
were traded for boat slips. “You can’t do 
that,” Steinbach says. “It’s unethical.” 

But even as she sought to right old 
wrongs, Steinbach stumbled into new con- 
troversies. She was roundly criticized for 
how she handled the merging of two after- 
school programs — one run by parks, the 
other by city schools — even though she 
says doing so eventually saved taxpayers 
$500,000 a year. 

Steinbach was also blamed for not ef- 
ficiently spending Penny for Parks money, 
funds collected through a special tax for 
capital improvements. The tax collects 
$355,000 a year. But over the three years 
Steinbach was director, the department 
only spent a combined $383,594 on 32 
projects, leading to criticism that she was 
sitting on taxpayer money while parks 
facilities crumbled. 

At a ribbon cutting for a playground 
repaired with Penny for Parks dollars 
last November, with Bridges by his side, 
Weinberger lamented the “backlog" of 
park improvements and pledged to get 
"stuck and stalled projects moving again.” 

In her defense, Steinbach says that, at 
the time, her parks superintendent and 
park planner were both brand new in 
their jobs. She wanted to give both time 
to “wrap their heads around the needs” 
before deciding how to allocate funds. 
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Secondly, she says the department set 
aside $350,000 for repairs following the 
spring floods of 2011 but couldn’t release 
those funds for other parks projects until 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency finally said how much Burlington 
would get to repair flood damage. That 
didn't happen until this year. 

Lastly, she argues that "economies of 
scale” justified letting Penny for Parks 
funds accumulate. Resurfacing a single 
tennis court could cost $100,000, for in- 
stance, while resurfacing two courts might 
cost just $50,000 more. 

“That’s what we did, and it was the 
right thing for taxpayers," Steinbach as- 
serts. The problem, she admits, is that 
neither she nor then-mayor Kiss commu- 
nicated that message to the public. 

“I’ll never speak poorly of Bob Kiss, but 
I had it characterized to me that I was left 
to just dangle out there,” Steinbach says. 
“It sure would have helped if the mayor 
would have stood side by side and said, 
‘Here’s what we’re doing and here’s why 

Steinbach never got the chance to stand 
“side by side” with the new mayor. When 
her contract was up last June, Weinberger 
announced Steinbach would not be reap- 
pointed; he was taking parks and rec “in a 
different direction." 

In a recent interview at city hall, 
Weinberger called Steinbach “a consum- 
mate professional" but said he was re- 
sponding to a “broadly felt sense" that a 
change of leadership was needed. 

Hartnett, the city councilor, takes it 
further, saying Steinbach had become in- 
capable of leading the fractured parks and 
rec department. 

“She was not going to be successful in a 
department that had already judged her,” 
says Hartnett. “The staff was not going to 
work for her." 

One of those staffers, land steward and 
community garden coordinator Dan Cahill, 
says Steinbach's arrival was a “breath of 
fresh air” in 2009, but her tenure quickly 
encountered a string of problems, not all of 
her own making. 

“The politics and the timing just didn’t 
work to her benefit in the long run," he 

Today, Steinbach says she feels scape- 
goated for what were long-standing de- 
partmental problems. She says she wishes 
she'd had the chance to prove herself to 
the new mayor, as did other department 
heads held over from prior administra- 
tions. Steve Goodkind, the retiring public 
works director first appointed by then- 
mayor Bernie Sanders more than 30 years 
ago, was allowed to leave on his own terms, 

“At the end of the day, it really does 
come down to politics," Steinbach says. 
“The public works director was protected 
politically. I wasn’t." 


Bridging the Gap 

Bridges was thrown into the deep end of 
Burlington politics — and his new depart- 
ment’s disorganization — even before his 
first official day as parks and rec director. 

On October 20, the Sunday before he 
would start the job, Bridges was home 
watching a Patriots game on TV when the 
phone rang. It was Burlington Free Press 
cops reporter Mike Donoghue asking for 
comment on a city-sanctioned rave that 
ended with 16 underage partiers in detox. 
The Barstool Blackout Tour happened at 
Memorial Auditorium, a city-owned prop- 
erty managed by parks and rec. 

As Bridges soon learned, parks and rec 
had no official policies guiding the rental 
of Memorial Auditorium, beyond prohibi- 
tions on circus acts and rock concerts. In 
other words, almost anyone could rent the 
city-owned facility for any purpose — with 
few questions asked. 

The parks and rec employee who ap- 
proved the Barstool Blackout party, Alan 
Campbell, soon came under fire for green- 
lighting the booze-fest and missing obvi- 
ous red flags, such as a warning from the 
promoters themselves that the city might 
hear negative comments about the rave 
and face pressure to cancel it. 

But Bridges refused to cast blame on 
Campbell — either in that initial inter- 
view with the Free Press or anytime after. 
Sitting at the boathouse on a windy spring 
day, Bridges explains that he saw the PR 
disaster as an “opportunity” to say to the 
public, “We’re going to change the way 
things are.” 

Within 30 days, Bridges and his staff 
had written a new policy for events at 
Memorial Auditorium that codified the 
city’s authority to reject promoters with 
spotty track records. Bridges’ supporters 
offer that as an example of how he is help- 
ing to rebuild trust within the department. 

“That was his biggest challenge coming 
in the door: He needed to put this depart- 
ment back together,” Hartnett says. “It 
wasn't to find out what park needed to be 
mowed, or what kind of lawnmowers we 
were using. I think he's been successful." 

Bill Rasch, a 30-year parks employee, 
concurs. “For the first time in a long time, 
we finally have strong leadership. Jesse 
seems to be a very sharp guy." 

Bridges knew the score coming into the 
job. “The department had been through 
hell and back,” he says. But he adds that 
he’s never shied away from a challenge 
and, after a decade working at UVM, he 

A self-described “policy-administra- 
tion-systems-government-politics geek,” 
the fast-talking Bridges says he wasn’t 
intimidated by a job that he calls “huge," 
nor by Burlington’s notoriously thorny 
politics. He had worked as a “minion" 
on Weinberger's 2012 mayoral campaign 



doing “lit drops” and was familiar with the 
Queen City's political pitfalls. 

Vermont-born Bridges speaks 
Burlington's language, Pearson observes, 
and that’s helped him improve relations 
with staff and the public alike. “He grew 
up around here,” says Pearson, “so when 
he goes to public meetings, he just fits." 

Pearson commends Bridges for how 
he’s handled a delicate matter involving 
the city’s push to permit events on the 
waterfront year-round; presently, they are 
only allowed from Memorial Day through 
Labor Day. 

“Some of the neighbors that live down 
there in the fancy condos looking over the 
waterfront are really up in arms because, 
for them, it’s their front yard,” Pearson 
explains. “And Jesse has been able to just 
bring the temperature way down. He’s 
been very successful at making neighbors 
feel heard and responding to their con- 
cerns where that’s possible." 

Weinberger, too, is 
pleased with his ap- 
pointee's performance 
so far, and last week 
he re-upped Bridges’ 
contract for another 
12 months. “He’s 
greatly improved em- 
ployee morale within 
the department,” the 
mayor says, as well as 
among “people who 
do business with parks 
and rec,” such as the 
Burlington Business 
Association and Local 
Motion. 

Bridges has reinstated monthly all-staff 
meetings, rotating them among various 
park facilities. And for the first time in years, 
the parks and maintenance staffs are eating 
lunch together, reports Cahill, the depart- 
ment’s land steward. 

Bridges’ self-assessment? “I think 
people feel they can actually do their jobs 
now,” he says. “They’re not having to navi- 
gate politically, because I can help do that." 

The Path Ahead 

Heading into his first summer as parks 
director. Bridges has a full plate of projects. 
Weinberger wants him to break ground 
this year on the Waterfront Access North 
project, which includes rebuilding streets, 
burying utilities, cleaning up polluted 
brownfields and constructing a new skate 
park. 

Also on Bridges’ 2013 to-do list; se- 
curing permits to repair the bike path 
through Waterfront Park and finishing 
a dozen Penny for Parks improvement 
projects. Weinberger says Bridges is well 
positioned to succeed but acknowledges 
he's benefiting from groundwork laid by 
his predecessor. 


Steinbach concurs. “Every single ini- 
tiative he’s closed the deal on so far were 
all initiatives that we started,” the former 
parks director says. “So Jesse’s job now is 
just simply slam the door closed on it." 

Long-term, Bridges faces several key 
decisions that could be politically peril- 
ous. He must convince state environmen- 
tal regulators to amend the city’s Act 250 
permit for Waterfront Park to allow for 
events that fall outside the summer season, 
such as the Vermont City Marathon and 
Special Olympics Penguin Plunge. 

“We have to apply for an administrative 
amendment to do a mental-health walk in 
September because it's outside the date 
range,” Bridges says, looking worried. 

Bridges and the Weinberger adminis- 
tration will also have to figure out how to 
drum up as much as $17 million to widen 
and repave the entire length of the bike 
path. Bridges is planning to start a “com- 
munity conversation" on what to do with 
the North 40/Urban 
Reserve, the unde- 
veloped waterfront 
parcel north of the 
skate park. 

On top of that, the 
Parks and Recreation 
Department is under- 
taking its first-ever 
parks master plan to 
chart a future course 
for Burlington parks 
and rec programs. 

All that will take 
creative thinking — 
and money. That’s 
where Weinberger hopes Bridges’ fun- 
draising experience will come in handy. 
The department's budget doesn’t have 
much room to grow, the mayor says; about 
70 percent comes from parks fees, the rest 
from general-fund tax dollars. 

So to fund future priorities, they are 
counting on private donations funneled 
through the newly established Burlington 
Parks Foundation. Bridges, who as head of 
UVM's Victory Fund ran the university’s 
annual fund for athletics, sees “huge un- 
tapped potential” in the parks foundation. 

‘We’re not going to be raising taxes for 
parks and our programs,” Bridges says, 
“but it would be great if we could get more 
money into these programs.” 

In the meantime, Bridges says he'll 
continue spreading the good word about 
Burlington parks and rec to what he calls 
“my 42,000 parks directors,” referring 
to the number of Burlingtonians — all of 
them — who may take an interest in the 

“Despite bad perceptions and a certain 
amount of noise, there’s a lot of love for 
our recreational activities and programs,” 
Bridges says. “Parks and rec is what builds 
community.” © 
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Electric Glide 

A Burlington company takes a chance on the other two-wheeler 



T here’s something inherently 
silly about the Segway. The elec- 
tric personal transporter was, 
after all, the vehicle of choice 
of the arrogant older brother and failed 
magician G.O.B. Bluth in the TV series 
“Arrested Development.” And it made 
ironic headlines in 2010 when the mil- 
lionaire owner of the Segway company 
plummeted off a cliff to his death — on a 
Segway. 

So when St. Michael’s College stu- 
dent Dennis Sullivan first spotted an 
opening at Burlington Segway Tours 
in his school’s summer-job listings, he 
says, “I burst out laughing." It couldn’t 


be real, he thought. “But now I have a 
full-time job,” Sullivan says, wearing a 
red Burlington Segway Tours hoodie 
sweatshirt at the fledgling company’s 
Pine Street headquarters. 

Sullivan is one of three interns who've 
been fully trained so far to lead Segway 
around 
the Queen City 


—a i: 


morning, he 
joins BST owners Rick Sharp and Ruth 
Masters to train another intern, Champlain 
College student Andrea Drag, and a curi- 
ous reporter. 


Sharp and Masters began offering the 
tours last March, and since then they’ve 
been giving out a lot of freebies, they say, 
just to get visibility. But they’ve had paid 
customers, too — a one-hour tour is $59; 
two hours is $89, plus a small park fee. 
Riders have come from as far away as 
Michigan, Masters says. 

Sharp, the 60-year-old attorney and 
activist largely credited with creating the 
Burlington Bike Path, worked long and 
hard to get the city’s permission to lead 
Segway tours there. The Kiss administra- 
tion didn't like the idea, but Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s administration has granted 
BST a one-year temporary permit. Sharp 


hopes it’s enough time to turn the com- 
munity on to the Segway. 

There’s a misconception, he says, that 
Segways are something “lazy, fat people 
ride on.” For Sharp, the transporter has 
been a life changer. In 1996, while paraglid- 
ing in Mexico, he crashed into a cliff and 
was nearly paralyzed. He has had difficult)' 
walking ever since, and riding a bike is out 
of the question. Four years ago, during 
a visit with Masters to Lincoln, N.H., he 
got his first ride on a Segway. Now, Sharp 
says, “I can go a lot of places I couldn’t go 
otherwise.” 

Recently, here at Seven Days, we started 
noticing the BST groups gliding past on 



I START TO FEEL 
I’VE BECOME ONE 
WITH THE SEGWAY. 


Wide-eyed kids point and stare. On Battery 
Street, a middle-aged woman rolls down 
her car window and shouts, "That looks 
like fun!” 

Somewhere near the Burlington 
Discover Jazz Festival waterfront tent, 
after we’ve turned off “turtle mode” — the 
beginner setting that keeps the transporter 
from going any faster than 6 mph — I start 
to feel I’ve become one with the Segway. 
The wind rushes through my hair while 
I swerve subtly left to right — it feels as 
graceful as ice skating. 

Each of us wears a small radio around 
our neck so that Sharp can point out vari- 
ous points of historical interest along the 
way, such as the Greek Revival Follett 
House, built in 1840 by Burlington mer- 
chant Timothy Follett — and the site, Sharp 
says, of legendary, Gatsby-style parties. 

Just when I’m starting to get cocky, we 
head up a hill and practice stopping on a 
steep decline. I botch the lean-back move- 
ment and start to panic, nearly mowing 
down Sharp, who is demonstrating in front 
of me. Masters points out helpfully that the 
Segway’s sensors are in the foot pads — it’s 
best to think about the leaning as a heel- 


South Champlain Street — big helmets 
atop upright bodies making the riders look 
like bobblehead toys. Sure, it looked silly, 
but it also looked fun, so we decided to try 

BST HQ is decorated with brand-name 
swag — red sweatshirts, T-shirts and 
sunglasses — as well as old newspaper 
clippings and other memorabilia from the 
creation of the Burlington Bike Path. In a 
big garage below the office, 16 Segways — 
which cost more than $6000 a pop — are 
plugged in and charging up. Sharp and 
Masters also have six off-road Segways at 
their Milton property, Sharp Park. Sharp 
says the transporters can keep a charge for 
24 miles, long enough to get one recent tour 
all the way to the Colchester Causeway 
bike path and back to Burlington. 

Before riders hop on their Segways, 
they’re required to watch a safety video 
and sign a release form. “Everything we do 
here, we’re very cognizant of doing safely,” 
says Sharp. “And we yield to everything — 
people, bikes, dogs, frogs.” 

I never thought riding a Segway could 
be dangerous — unless, of course, you’re 
involved in a freak accident like the unfortu- 
nate former company owner. But the safety 
video actually makes it look quite scary. 
Using snazzy animations, it shows a hap- 
less stick figure getting launched from its 
Segway in a variety of directions and at dif- 
ferent speeds after smashing into rocks and 
curbs or careening down slippery slopes. 

So I’m prepared for the worst when I 
step onto my self-balancing, gyroscopic, 
zero-emissions chariot. Luckily, getting 
in tune with the Segway is easier than the 
video made it seem. 

The key, Sharp says, is staying "steady- 
Eddie but loosey-goosey,” which means 
keeping your weight centered and your 
knees and muscles relaxed. The Segway 
moves forward when you lean forward; it 
stops when you lean back. To turn, all you 
need to do is gently tilt the handlebars in 
the direction you wish to go. 

When we pull onto the beat-up pave- 
ment at the dead end of South Champlain 
Street, I start to get nervous and almost lose 
control. Masters asks, “Are you a skier?” 

I nod and regain my balance. Going over 
cracks and railroad ties is like skiing over 
moguls, she says; Keep your knees bent 

I start to get the hang of it and suddenly 
find that I can’t stop smiling. As we’re 
cruising down Maple Street in single file, 
a guy walking toward us on the sidewalk 
flashes us a thumbs-up and a big grin. 


to-toe motion — and I get it the next time. 

Sharp says Segway tours have caught on 
over the past several years in cities around 
the world. Still, he notes, New York City, 
Boston and San Francisco have all banned 
Segways from their sidewalks. 

“If the problem is that the sidewalks 
are too narrow, make them wider,” he says. 
“We should not be dominated by the car.” 
Sharp is a proponent of small-scale envi- 
ronmental change, such as improving in- 
frastructure for alternative transportation. 

And it’s been a long batde. “When I first 
came to Burlington in 1978, you couldn’t 
[access] die water,” Sharp says during a 
group breather on the fishing pier. So he 
was thrilled to notice hundreds of bicycles 
parked at the waterfront for last summer’s 
Grand Point North music festival. “That says 
we’ve had a big success here,” he concludes. 

If it were up to Sharp, gliding 
bobbleheads would be just as common as 
the two-wheelers. © 
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From Foie Gras 

TH| Cl A food writer relearns to eat 
* sans gallbladder byal.celev 



T he fluid the ultrasound techni- 
cian squeezed over my upper 
abdomen was warm and sticky. 
As she glided the transducer near 
my ribs, a picture began to form on the 
screen near my head. 

Of foie gras, I thought. Clearly, it was 
terminal. My liver looked like foie gras. 

The technician assured me that in fact 
my liver looked normal, not like I had been 
force-fed. I was 
mildly surprised, 
given that, as a food 
writer, I had spent 
the past five years 
practically tunneling food down my gullet. 

Though my liver was not as gras as 
I’d feared, what we were really looking 
for made itself amply known. A family 
of stones had moved into my gallblad- 
der and made itself far too comfort- 
able, while making me very much the 



experienced before, even in seven years 
of experimental treatments for the neu- 
rological Lyme disease that devastated my 
adolescence and young adulthood. 

Gone were the days when I could 
blithely eat four different burgers at 
one sitting, along with beef-tallow fries, 
in the name of "research.” Now, even 
my far less indulgent meals all seemed 
to end in the same nocturnal scene: I 
woke up feeling like I was having a heart 
attack, only slightly lower down and to 
the right. 

The pain spread from beneath my rib 
all the way up my back and into my neck. 
After a few attacks, I mentioned it to my 
genera] practitioner. She immediately 
scheduled an ultrasound, saying she ex- 
pected my gallbladder would have to come 
out. Coming from my naturopathic, low- 
impact doctor, that sounded barbaric and 
extreme, so I started to do research on my 


Clearly, one way or another, I was 
killing myself with food. My cholesterol 
was only slightly above normal, but a 
weight gain of 30 pounds in less than half 
a decade doesn't lie. (Weight is a known 
factor in causing gallstones.) Nor could I 
ignore a cycle of pain unlike anything I'd 


The gallbladder exists as a reservoir 
for the bile produced by the liver, a place 
for it to rest between meals and during the 
night. When you eat, that bile is sent down 
to the intestine to digest the next feast 
Gallstones are hardened deposits of diges- 
tive fluid, most of them asymptomatic: 


My GP told me that when she studied 
gross anatomy in medical school, the only 
cadavers she saw without a few gallstones 
were those without gallbladders. Pain can 
develop, however, when the gallbladder 
repeatedly retains caustic bile after a fatty 

Humans can live without a gallbladder 
— as many animals do, such as horses and 
rats. In that case, the bile duct constantly 
delivers a light stream of bile to the small 
intestine. A laparoscopic version of surgery 
to remove the gallbladder was introduced 
more than 20 years ago, and since then, 
600,000 have been performed each year in 
the United States. 

It’s clear why sufferers seek relief A 
chef friend of mine who had her gallblad- 
der removed last winter, not long after the 
birth of her first baby, said her pain from 
the attacks was worse than childbirth. 

I believed her. As the months went on, I 
learned that gall attacks are like snowflakes 
or fingerprints. Each has its own sadistic 
personality. The one certainty was that 
the longer I allowed the diseased organ 
to live in my body, the longer the attacks 
became. From an hour or two, they grew to 
around six — that was a lot of episodes of 
“Sherlock” and “American Horror Story” 


to watch while I tried to distract myself 
from the fact that I couldn't sleep, or stop 
vomiting. 

After my ultrasound, my GP sent me 
to a highly recommended surgeon, Dr. 
Neil Hyman, who told me that the longer 
I lived with the attacks, the greater the 
risk would be of one of the stones becom- 
ing lodged in my bile duct. The result 
could be infection, blockage of bile flow 
from the liver, and pancreatitis. The last, 
Hyman said later in a phone interview, 
can often be life threatening. Just like 
the heart using angina to sound the alarm 
before a myocardial infarction, my gall- 
bladder was letting me know that I was 
in for trouble. 

The surgeon’s advice was clear-cut. 
Attacks like mine, Hyman said, meant “the 
body is ringing the bell.” 

Since I knew that most of the people 
who had their gallbladder removed were 
fatties — or, as Hyman more charitably de- 
scribed them, couch potatoes — I assumed 
the stones were my fault But the surgeon 
explained that then - development is due 
more to heredity and hormones — an un- 
lucky ratio of bile salts, lecithin and choles- 
terol — than to diet. Most of his gallbladder 
patients are women of childbearing age, 
he said, who often need the procedure 
following a pregnancy. Spikes in estrogen 
are often culpable, and hormonal birth 
control, which mimics pregnancy, can play 
the same role. 

Many people with gallstones, however, 
remain asymptomatic for life. That was 
where I suspected my food-writer's diet 
was the culprit. 

I told Hyman that I had begun trying to 
take better care of myself: I ate only a frac- 
tion of the food on my plate when taste- 
testing a new restaurant and tried to make 
more of my off-the-clock meals at home. 
With those precautions, 1 hoped I could 
postpone or even prevent surgery. 

But before long, the attacks became 
less predictable. Not gorging myself on fat 
was no longer enough to forestall them: 
The pain might even appear after a dinner 
of sushi and salad. And I was exhausted. 
Every workday ended with me returning 
home for a two-hour nap — and I took two 
naps on weekends. 

Before I decided to take the plunge, I 
talked with a cross-section of women who 
said they were relieved to have said good- 
bye to theft gallbladders (it’s a larger secret 
society than you might think). Everything 
about the prospect of surgery terrified 
me, from my first experience with general 
anesthesia to the idea of choosing to live 
without one of my organs. But something 
had to change. 

The day before surgery, I bought some 
nice new nightgowns to wear while recov- 
ering, along with a loose cotton dress with 
golden threads. I wanted to shine on my 
way in and out of surgery. 


And I kind of did. I had fun at the hos- 
pital, even though I had to arrive there at 
an hour I previously didn't know existed. 
When I woke up after surgery, I wasn’t as 
frightened as I had expected to be. It felt 
like being roused from a nap, not from a 
coma or a parallel dimension, the way the 
pre-op nurse had made it sound. 

My boyfriend, James, was there, and my 
friends and colleagues were already calling 
him to hear about my progress. All I had to 
do was drink ginger ale and wait until the 
pain medication kicked in enough for me 
to go home, not long after noon. 


Vietnamese vermicelli salad for lunch, 
then sushi for dinner. 

As I got my strength back, I began cook- 
ing. I tried turkey Swedish meatballs with 
Greek yogurt instead of sour cream. Then 
seared halibut with a lemon emulsion over 
mashed sweet potatoes smoothed with 
skim milk instead of cream. 

I was learning how to eat again like a 
normal person, not a food writer. Then, 
one day shy of my two-week surgery an- 
niversary, I went back to work. 

I thought my first Alice Eats blog post 
would be an easy one. The subject was a 


GONE WERE THE DAYS WHEN I COULD 
BLITHELY EAT FOUR DIFFERENT BURGERS 
AT ONE SITTING, ALONG WITH BEEF-TALLOW 
FRIES, IN THE NAME OF “RESEARCH; 


The laparoscopic surgery I had is 
far easier than the open version, which 
requires a large incision in the abdomen. 
Still, for the first few days, the four wounds 
from just under my sternum to beneath my 
navel left me stiff and largely incapacitated. 

In those days, I subsisted mostly on 
Gatorade (blue and pink, please) and Mrs. 
Grass Hearty Soup Mix. Even that was 
really just to fill my stomach for the next 
oxycodone. 

Less than a week after surgery, I started 
to get hungry again. All I wanted in the 
world was a plate of Junior’s Italian’s 
chicken parmigiana. But a few simple 
sentences on the sheet of postsurgical in- 
structions changed the game for me: “You 
can eat a normal diet, but avoid eating fatty 
foods for about one month. Fatty foods in- 
clude hamburger, whole milk, cheese and 
many snack foods." 

In my drugged haze, I realized that I 
didn’t remember what a healthy diet was. 
No cheese or fatty meat? What could I eat, 
then? 

Usually, I do all the cooking and James 
does all the dishes. Now, too weak to cook, 
I had to take a crash course in ordering 
lighter meals. I had eight tah chins from 
Farah’s Place, and bricks of chicken, rice 
and yogurt casserole I’d frozen presurgery. 
They stood me in good stead, but many of 
my other favorite restaurants were out of 
the question. 

I already considered myself some- 
thing of an Asian food specialist. Now, it 
was practically all I could eat. Pad Thai 
for dinner, then chicken pho for lunch. 


new cupcake bakery, and I'd need to eat 
only a bite or two of a few different cup- 
cakes. Yet the experience left me nause- 
ated — no fault of the baiter. In fact, my 
reaction was probably due more to simple 
readjustment to fat and sugar than to the 
surgery. 

Within a few days, I could eat small 
bites of sweets. I even survived an assigned 
survey of local artisan ice cream makers. 

At my two-week post-op appointment. 
Dr. Hyman told me that, theoretically, I 
could have been eating normally from the 
beginning. “After surgery, there should be 
no reason to restrict your diet at all,” he 
said. “The gallbladder doesn’t make bile. 
It's just a storage tank for the bile.” In 
other words, I had all the digestion tools I 
needed. 

Heartened by this advice, I reintro- 
duced a bit of cheese into my diet. But I 
still haven’t eaten a hamburger, or anything 
fried, or even my beloved pork ribs, necks 
or shanks since the surgery. 

And, unless I’m being paid to, I won't. 
My run-in with gallstones was a wake-up 
call. I don't have a gallbladder to sound 
the alarm anymore if I indulge. My former 
eating habits tended to cause cholesterol, 
and, given my family’s history of heart 
disease, I know it would be just a matter 
of time before that cholesterol decided to 
lodge in my arteries. 

So now I'm on my own, trying not to 
kill myself with food one meal at a time. 
But that doesn’t mean I won't celebrate 
my one-month surgery anniversary with a 
plate of that chicken parm. © 




Easy Reader 

At Vermont's Little Free Libraries, print books aren't going away — they're going all over 



n eclectic cache of books inside 
a rainbow-colored cabinet 
offers relief from the tedium of 
waiting for a train at the Amtrak 
station in Essex Junction. “Oh, the Places 
You’ll Go!” promises the Dr. Seuss exhor- 
tation painted on the door of this outdoor 
literary dispensary. "Take a Book, Return 
a Book,” urges another sign nailed to the 
frame of the handmade structure with a 
cedar-shingle roof. 

It’s one of several Little Free Libraries 
that have sprouted up in the past year or 
two in Vermont’s public spaces and front 
yards. They're manifestations of a national 
movement to promote literacy and neigh- 
borliness by making books available to 
anyone who wants something to read. 

"We just thought it was a cool idea,” 
says Darby Brazoski, who works near the 
train station as an economic-development 
assistant for the Village of Essex Junction. 
She and a friend, Gabrielle Smith, 
helped organize construction of that 
Little Free Library a year ago as part of a 


community-service day in honor of Rev. 
Martin Luther King Jr. The installation 
has proven highly popular, with books 
regularly arriving at and departing from 
the train station. “Some days, the stock is 
overflowing because someone feels they 
should leave a bunch of books after taking 
one or two,” Smith notes. 

Smith, a diminutive community activ- 
ist, supplies much of the energy animat- 
ing the book exchange in Essex, which 
will soon inaugurate its fourth Little Free 
Library. Her husband, Michael, builds 
the structures as part of his woodworking 
hobby. 

It’s no wonder Smith is an especially 
enthusiastic advocate of the guerrilla li- 
brary initiative, given she’s a friend of one 
of its original instigators. While studying 
at the University of Wisconsin in the early 
'90s, Smith got to know Rick Brooks, who’s 
credited as the cofounder of what is now 
a worldwide book exchange. Brooks mar- 
keted the concept spawned by a colleague, 
Todd Bol, who in 2009 built a miniature 


one-room schoolhouse, mounted it on a 
pole outside his home in Hudson, Wis., 
and filled it with books as a memorial to 
his mother, a teacher and bibliophile. 

The movement’s website states its 
aim of surpassing the total of 2510 “free 
libraries" built over 50 years by super-rich 
industrialist and philanthropist Andrew 
Carnegie, who died in 1919. The “free" 
designation distinguished Carnegie's insti- 
tutions from the 19th-century subscription 
libraries that charged membership fees. 
Among his legacies is the Fletcher Free 
Library in Burlington, which Carnegie 
seeded with a $50,000 donation. 

An even more democratic impulse pro- 
pels the Little Free Library phenomenon. 
“You can keep a book; there's no sense of 
urgency about having to return it,” notes 
Jacques-Paul Marton, a custodian at the 
University of Vermont who established the 
“Book Nook" in a pub at the Davis student 
center three years ago. 

What Marton began has been adopted 
by students as a project that gets bigger 



every semester. The Book Nook initially 
consisted of a single shelf holding about 30 
volumes, Marton recalls. It now stretches 
over three shelves, with a fourth to be 
added this summer, accommodating some 
200 books. Faculty members have begun 
taking part in what Marton hopes will 
become “a venerable UVM tradition." He 
sees students thumb through Book Nook 
offerings every day of the academic year, 
Marton says, even though most could be 
reading electronic editions or borrowing 
books from the university’s Bailey/Howe 
Library 100 yards away. 

“There’s a free-form aspect to it" that 
students find appealing, Marton suggests. 
They don't need a library card or ID to 
snag abook. 

That's one of the features that Old 
North End resident Charles Winkleman 
says he finds "awesome” about the Little 
Free Library that stands near the corner 
of Monroe and North Champlain streets in 
Burlington. Winkleman, 24, suggests that 
these random repositories attract mem- 
bers of his generation who don’t often go 
to “regular libraries." Those can be “over- 
whelming" to someone who reads mostly 
in e-book form, Winkleman explains as he 
browses the collection. It’s situated a few 
feet from a front-yard coop in which four 
chickens are clucking contentedly. 

Neither this converted apple box nor the 
UVM Book Nook is listed on the national 
registry posted on Bol and Brooks' Little 
Free Library website. The $35 fee they 
charge for inclusion on that roster is used 
to help advance a drive that has reached 36 
countries. The estimated worldwide tally 
of 6000 Little Free Libraries more than 
doubles Carnegie's achievement. 

Eight exchange sites in Vermont are 
pinpointed on the Little Free Library web- 
site map, which posts GPS coordinates. 

No one knows just how many have been 
erected around the state by public-spirited 
locals who haven’t registered with the na- 
tional organization. For example, in Bolton, 
middle school librarian Steve Madden has 
built five Little Free Libraries. His effort 
can be taken as an answer to the question 
of why the give-away-and-donate sites are 
needed: His town lacks a traditional public 
library. “There's a lot of towns like Bolton 
that don’t have libraries,” Gabrielle Smith 
notes. In others, public library hours “can 
be very restrictive," she adds. A Little Free 
Library, by contrast, works as a funky, non- 
corporate counterpart to Amazon.com in 
that it’s always open. 


Terry Ryan did pay to list the rural 
Little Free Library he built down the 
driveway from his home on East Street in 
Huntington. The retired U.S. Navy com- 
mander modeled the structure on the cha- 
let-style architecture of his house. Ryan 
keeps the library stocked with a variety of 
books, including several “tomes” on politi- 
cal science, a subject he taught as a profes- 
sor at Jacksonville University in Florida. 
Dog walkers and joggers regularly stop to 
browse, he reports, with members of the 
former group perhaps especially intrigued 
by the large number of books on organic 
dog food that someone has been leaving. 

The do-it-yourself aspect proves entic- 
ing to wannabe architects as well as to re- 
tired professional librarians. Susan Keeler 
combines those two attributes; she’s 
worked as both a school librarian and a 
newsroom librarian at the Burlington Free 
Press. Last year Keeler and her husband 
built a model in her yard on Alderbrook 
Road in Essex that 
features maple door 
frames and a map of 
Essex superimposed 

Design klutzes 
don't need to feel 
excluded from the 
movement. The Little 
Free Library website 
includes a how-to 
guide for builders. 

Supporters can also 
order a simple, ready- 
made model from the 
site for $250, or choose 
custom-painted ver- 
sions and special- 
ized styles, such as a 
Scandinavian Cottage 
and an Amish Barn 
Wood Cabin, at prices 
starting at $400. 

Skeptics 



SOME DAYS, 
THE STOCK IS 
OVERFLOWING 

E 


some users take and 
don’t leave, others 
leave and don't take, 
and many do both. 

Issues of free 
speech may arise, as 
well, when various 
organizations attempt 
to use a Little Free 
Library as a station 
for distributing propa- 
ganda or recruitment 
materials. 

Smith and Brazoski 
have instituted a 
policy of excluding re- 
ligious tracts from the 
library' they oversee 
at the Amtrak station. 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
left copies of the 
Watchtower there 
on four occasions, 
wonder whether there’s any negative Brazoski recounts. They were removed 
aspect to what appears to be an entirely each time, and the sponsors finally de- 


GABRIELLE SMITH 


wholesome undertaking. 

For one thing, vandalism does occa- 
sionally occur. Somebody spray-painted 
“LUCKY" on the Little Free Library 1 


cided to post a sign indicating that reli- 
gious material was not welcome. 

Politics poses no such concerns to the 
pair, however. Smith notes that books by 


the Essex Junction train station, Brazoski radical leftist Noam Chomsky are often 


the libraries as a means of making a few age a balance.” Right-wing radio host Rush 
dollars by scooping up books and toting Limbaugh, for example, has also been rep- 
them to second-hand shops. Sponsors of resented in the collection. 

Little Free Libraries, including the one What about porn? Do 
on Monroe and North Champlain streets, copies of, say, Hustler 
attempt to prevent such wholesale take- Libraries? 

aways by stamping “Not for Resale" on Not so far in Essex, Smith reports, 
the inside covers of the donated books. As sounding horrified at the prospect. ‘We 
for the turnover of books, it varies widely haven’t had any cases of that kind of inap- 
by library. In her experience, Smith says, propriate literature," she says. ® 
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except who’s paying for your education. 

Student Loans 

Fill the gaps that federal aid can leave behind, with financing options 
to help you achieve your dreams — while feeling good about your future. 


Verv^nt federal 

CREDIT UNION 

LOCAL VALUES. UNEXPECTED ADVANTAGES. 

vermontfederal.org 888-252-0202 


WE CARRY A LARGE SELECTION OF GARDEN SUPPLIES 

Mulches, Soils, Fertilizers and More! 

g§||| 802-655-3440 

277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-8pm • Su 7am- 7pm W 

^■^^ammazzatarms.com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/VIsa/DIsc 





BEGINNING THIS WEEK AT JAY $ PEAK 

HIGH-COUNTRY BBQ 

EVERY FRIDAY 5PM ALICE’S TABLE 

AU-you-can-eat: Pork ribs, Seafood Kabobs, Sausage 
Sliders, plenty of sides, S'mores and more 

$19.95 Adults / $14.95 Age 5-1 5 / Under Age 5 Free 
{PRICE INCLUDES A TRAM RIDE} 

Now taking reservations. 

For more information or to reserve: 
jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.21 60 


A Night at JAY^ PEAK with 

THE WAILERS 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27TH 7 7:00PM 
THE FOEGER BALLROOM 

General Admission: $30 / VIP Admission: $75 

For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music / 802.327.21 60 


What’s Good in 

the ’Hood? 

Download BurlApp for the local lookup on Chittenden County’s.., 

Restaurants & Bars • Shopping • Arts & Entertainment • Attractions 
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THEATER 


Fast Acting 

Theater review: The Mystery of Irma Vep 


S taging Charles Ludlam's The 
Mystery of Irma Vep requires a 
glorious integration of costumer, 
director, actors, set designer, 
props master, sound designer and a full 
crew of backstage quick-change artists. 
Two actors play eight roles, in many in- 
stances carrying on offstage conversations 
that make four of them present at once. 
It’s a showcase of theatrical collaboration, 
with every exit, entrance and special effect 
timed to perfection. 

In Lost Nation Theater’s production, 
now playing at City Hall in Montpelier, the 
characters come complete with accents, 
wigs and the occasional pair of trousers 
flapping beneath the hem of a dress. 
Christopher Scheer and Eric Love dazzle 
us with both the craft of using voice and 
movement for multiple characters and 
the joyous energy to undertake 50-plus 
switcheroos over about two hours. 

Ludlam's immensely popular play is 
superficially a go-for-broke parody of the 
superficial. But it's also a clever apparatus 
that demonstrates the element of surprise 
in the theater. Ludlam trots out a hoary 
plot and wafer-thin characters who cannot 
possibly startle us. After all, we know right 
away that Jane, the loyal housekeeper, is 
pretty much Mrs. Danvers of Daphne du 
Maurier’s Rebecca, counting down the 
minutes to her psychotic break. Jane is 
now serving Lord Edgar’s second wife. 
Lady Enid, who is obvious prey for either 
the werewolf or the vampire who both 
seem to be rattling round the Mandacrest 
mansion. Edgar’s deceased first wife is 
Irma Vep, whose name is an anagram 
worth puzzling out. After tempting a 
mummy’s curse in Egypt, Edgar is back 
with the silver bullets to dispatch that 
pesky wolf once and for all. But is crusty 
old manservant Nicodemus his helper or 
his target? 

We recognize the characters in an 
instant, and what we don't know about 
them LNT’s ominous horror-film-score 
music fills in. But Ludlam aims to surprise 
us with the capabilities of theater itself. 
Is there someone in that mummy case? 
Who will fire the gun mounted over the 
bookcase? Above all, how will two athletic 
actors get on and offstage fast enough to 
take on all the roles, and where will each 
appear next? 

The kind of magical misdirection this 
play requires is a unique property of the- 
ater. Director Kathleen Keenan leads a 
talented group to keep us guessing as they 



BEYOND THE ACCENTS, 
POSTURE AND SHTICK, 

BOTH ACTORS TAKE CHARACTERS 
WITH LITTLE DEPTH AND GIVE 
THEM URGENCY AND PURPOSE. 

wring laughs high and low out of the script. 
Tom Murphy supports Keenan’s vision 
by designing bawdy physical comedy, 
and Paul Ugalde choreographs the stage 
combat. Ugalde makes great use of the 
actors' lithe, acrobatic abilities, with a spe- 
cial dose of exquisitely timed near misses. 
If you don’t flinch at least once when the 
meat cleaver comes out, it’s because you’ve 
already covered your eyes. 

Anything is ripe for exploitation, from 
two men bouncing from gender to gender 
as fast as they can slip on a wig, to the au- 
dience’s awareness of the masquerade. In 
that context, every double entendre rever- 
berates in an echo chamber. 

Ludlam jumbles Shakespearean quotes 
and Emily Bronte references with horror 
schlock to explode society’s tendency to 
rank culture from high to low. Keenan fol- 
lows his vision and shapes performances 
that are arch but not without affection. 


The actors never condescend to the mate- 
rial; when they ham it up, they do it with 
gusto and not contempt. 

Cora Fauser designed costumes that 
are deliciously rich with Victorian detail 
and hidden-Velcro practicality. She and 
seamstress Ingrid Nielsen built them to 
withstand Sheer and Love’s endless antics 
and to fly on and off under the hands of the 
heroic quick-change crew. Sarah Menard, 
Travis Blackwell and Wendy Stephens 
spend the show backstage spinning the 
actors into and out of gowns, hats, boots, 
wigs and wolf claws. Though they are in- 
visible to the audience, their contribution 
is felt every time Jane glides off and Edgar 

Love and Scheer maintain a constant 
exuberance, all the while working in an 
apparently effortless Fred-and-Ginger- 
style partnership that impresses from the 
first exchange. When one blindly tosses a 
basket backward and the other catches it, 
we know we’re watching a pair with ex- 
traordinary communication. 

The two actors are energetic, graceful 
and light enough to lift each other when 
dancing or fighting. Their acting approach 
and androgynous features give the cross- 
dressing a playful integrity. Some produc- 
tions tame the play’s sexual crosscurrents 
with the burlesque of a stubbly beard or 
droopy bra, but LNT’s show unleashes 
the delight of playacting. Scheer and Love 
immerse themselves without undercutting 
the conventions of theater or the allure of 
gender disguise. 

As Lady Enid, Love achieves a female 
vocal register in a fussy, upper-crust 
accent, then deepens his voice and lays 
on the Cockney for Nicodemus. Ludlam 
gives Nicodemus a wooden leg and stunts 
that capitalize on it. Love’s outsize limp 
lowers his whole center of gravity, in bold 
contrast to his twirling, grandiose Enid. As 
an Egyptian princess, he has a few more 
physical feats in store, but his performance 
is more than the acrobatics he uses to 
sketch his characters, for it's the intensity 
of his commitment to each moment we 

Scheer has Jane teetering on the edge 
of madness from the get-go yet still makes 
her a cheerful match for Nicodemus' 
ribaldry and an engaging companion and 
maid to Lady Enid. In effect, Jane is jug- 
gling two inner characters even as Scheer 
oscillates between her and Lord Edgar. As 
Jane, his movements are big and purpose- 
ful; as Edgar he takes on an upper-class 


refinement — arm tucked behind back, 
head thoughtfully cocked to the side — 
that seems to shrink him. Scheer is equally 
adept at the wordless clowning and mile- 
a-minute dialogue, and he turns his limber 
body into a comic instrument in itself. 

Beyond the accents, posture and shtick, 
both actors take characters with little 
depth and give them urgency and purpose. 
With support from the quick-change 
crew, Love and Scheer are working even 
when out of our sight While their shoes 
and pants are being pulled on and off, the 
actors often have offstage lines — and it 
takes great concentration to punch those 
out while adjusting a wig. The tempo in 
Irma can never flag, and in this production 
Scheer and Love keep the fire roaring all 
night The only flaw, and it seems quite 
unnecessary, is the slow pace of the few 
scene changes. These should occur with 
the same style and speed as the play itself. 

Mark Evancho's set design takes good 
advantage of LNT’s three-quarter-round 
playing space. He solves the need for 
multiple entrances and actor conceal- 
ment while using set dressing to give the 
mansion some extravagance. A working 
chandelier, handsomely detailed fireplace 
and breathtaking portrait all make us long 
to linger here. 

Casey Covey’s sound design is essen- 
tial for conveying the mood. His horror 
soundtrack punctuates, and sometimes 
oversells, each climax. Evancho’s marvel- 
ous lighting effects mingle film and stage 
conventions to dramatize the gothic high 
points and keep the delightful contrast 
between comedy and horror glowing at all 

Love and Scheer connect so well 
onstage that they remind us of what 
only live, collaborative theater can do. 
As tightly rehearsed as this show is, the 
actors never telegraph a moment. Each 
exchange blooms up fresh before us, with 
all the hard work concealed and all the fun 
conveyed. © 


fj Mystery of Irma Vep by Charles 
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Food & Drink 

1. Best restaurant, if you're paying 

2. Best restaurant, if they're paying 

3. Best new restaurant (opened in the last 12 months) 

4. Best breakfast/brunch 

5. Best lunch 

6. Best sushi 

7. Best Chinese takeout 

8. Best Thai 

9. Best Mexican 

10. Best vegetarian fare 

11. Best pizza (restaurant) 

12. Best pizza (delivery) 

13. Best bagel 


14. Best burger 

15. Bestcreemee 

16. Best place to get late-night food 

17. Best cheese 

18. Best food cart/truck 

19. Best craft brewery 

20. Best cidery 

21. Best winery 

22. Best spirits 

23. Best locally owned ice-cream company 

24. Best bar 

25. Best coffee shop 

26. Best teahouse 

27. Best bakery 


28. Best natural-foods market 

29. Best farmers-market vendor 

30. Best CSA 

31. Best wine seller 

32. Best chef 

Arts, Entertainment 
& Recreation 

33. Best large live-music venue 

34. Best small local-music hot spot 

35. Best place to play pool 

36. Best up-and-coming musical performer 

37. Best unsigned band 

38. Best hip-hop artist/group 

SEVEN DAVSIES BALLOT 


Services & Stuff 


SEVEN DAYSIES 

2013 GUIDE TO READERS’ PICKS 

39. Best standup comedian 

40. Best club DJ 

41. Best actor 

42. Best visual artist 

43. Best Church Street performer 

44. Best local clothing designer 

45. Best local jewelry designer 

46. Best art gallery 

47. Best movie theater 

48. Best festival 

49. Best theater company 

50. Best performing-arts venue 

51. Best public golf course 

52. Best ski/ride slope 

53. Best cross-country ski area 

54. Best place for a weekend getaway 

55. Best day trip with the kids 

Media 


63. Best women's casual clothing store 

64. Best women's evening-wear store 

65. Best men's clothing store 

66. Best shoe store 

67. Best vintage/secondhand clothing store 

68. Best children’s clothing store 

69. Best eyeglasses store 

70. Best jewelry store 

71. Best beauty-product purveyor 

72. Best pet daycare 

73. Best pet-supply store 

74. Best children's toy store 

75. Best musical-instrument store 

76. Best bookstore 

77. Best housewares store 

78. Best furniture store 

79. Best antique/secondhand store 



82. Best place to buy a computer 

83. Best bridal shop 

84. Best wedding venue 

85. Best florist 

86. Best outdoor outfitter 

87. Best bike shop 

88. Best auto dealer 

89. Best place for car repairs 

90. Best real estate agency 

91. Best garden center 

92. Best bank/credit union 

93. Best place to buy a pipe 

94. Best adult toy store 

95. Best hair salon 

96. Best place to get body art 

97. Best health club/fitness studio 


56. Best print/web journalist 

57. Best broadcast journalist (TV or radio) 

58. Best meteorologist 

59. Best radio DJ 

60. Best radio station 

61. Best Instagram feed 

62. Best Twitter feed 


80. Best lighting store 

81. Best camera store 


98. Best spa 

99. Best manicure/pedicure 


Bonus Categories 

1. Best bartender 

Where does he/she work? Explain in a sentence or two why this person deserves the Daysie. 

2. Best barista 

Where does he/she work? Explain in a sentence or two why this person deserves the Daysie. 

3. Best facial hair on a Vermonter (attach a photo) 

4. Best tattoo on a Vermonter (attach a photo) 

5. Best-dressed Vermonter (attach a photo) 


The Rules 



2. Play fair. Campaigning to 
win is great, but duplicating 


A 


/JW 


/ 


6. Cutest couple in Vermont (attach a photo) 

7. Daysie man doppleganger (attach a photo) 



-*■ — ' * y Vote online at sevendaysvt.com! 

Or mail your Daysies picks to Seven Days, P.O. Box 1164, Burlington, VT 05402. 



Truck Load 
Cat Litter 
SALE 

Stop by for 

Great Savings on 
ALL Cat Litter! 


& 

Sale ends 6/16/13 


2 


More great deals & money saving coupons at: 

WWW.PFWVT.COM 


2500 Williston Rd. W, PET FOOD 
s. Burlington sj/p* WAREHOUSE 


ae, 2455 Shelburne Rd. 
Me Shelburne 
MSf 1 985-3302 F'fi 


OPEN: M-F 9-7; Sat 0-5:30; Sun (0-5 


FATHER’S DAY 



Williston 879-6640 | St. Albans 527-0532 | Bar-.; 476-7446 | v vvv.lennyshoe.ci 


Explore simple ways to spice up your summer meals! 

Saratoga Olive Oil Co. 

Food Sc Wine Tasting 



**** oW 


Chef: Chris Ferguson 
Where: 86 Church St 
When: June 20th 
Time: 6:30-8pm 
Tickets: $20 per person 


To view the menu and purchase wne pairings from: 

tickets, visit us @saratogaoliveoil.com 


XESPRESSO 

Objects RECEIVE 

° f Desire $50 


For you to enjoy the most except onal coffee 
experience, day after day, NESPRESSO has a 
range of state-of-the-art machines for your 
home. They combine innovation and elegance 
to appeal to design lovers everywhere. 


its own unique features. However, they all 
express the best of our Grand Cru coffees. 
Choose your object of desire. 


Decor Furniture Housewares Gifts Toys... 
52 Church St,, Burlington, VT 
on the Marketplace 863-4644 
www.homeportonllne.com 
Locally Owned 29 Years 







food 



T he same question has been on 
a lot of diners’ minds lately at 
Rustic Roots: “What the hell is 
fennel bacon?” 

The short answer is that it's Canadian 
bacon coated in dried, ground peas. The 
longer answer is that the comparatively 
low-fat cured meat — and other special- 
ties like it — is what brought chef-owner 
Mike Orfan to Vermont. 




Frustrated with fine 

dining, the New Jersey 
charcuterie specialist bought the quiet 
Shelburne spot known as the Lemon 
Peel Cafe & Creperie last fall, when he 
heard that previous owner Rob Scharf 
was looking to sell within two weeks. 
Orfan's goal was to exercise his meaty 
skills somewhere like Vermont, where 
diners “have more of an understanding 
and more patience,” he says. That also 
means a love of local, which the chef 
shares with his new customers. 

Orfan had already come close to 
moving to Vermont for a job at the 
planned Michael’s on the Hill-owned 
restaurant at Montpelier’s Black Door 
Bar & Bistro. After that fell through, 


Meat Man 

Grilling the Chef: Mike Orfan, Rustic Roots 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



he kept looking for the right time and 
place to bring his cuisine to the Green 
Mountains. 

Since he made his quick decision to 
buy and left his longtime position as 


chef de cuisine at New Jersey’s Rat’s 
Restaurant, Orfan has slowly been re- 
making the “ladies-who-lunch” crepe 
spot into a bastion of handcrafted, 
French-inflected brunch specialties. 


Last weekend, Orfan completed the 
transformation from the Lemon Peel 
with a new name and new logo. The 
name Rustic Roots, he says, embodies 
the from-scratch ethos of his kitchen. 

Orfan’s signature Rustic Breakfast is 
an edible expression of the ideas that 
brought him to Vermont. The aforemen- 
tioned lean, smoky bacon is presented 
along with a sweet and earthy coffee- 
maple sausage, creamy scrambled eggs 
and a crisp, puffy popover spread with 
herbed butter. 

Rustic Roots serves both breakfast 
and lunch from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., and cus- 
tomers could be forgiven for wanting to 
wake up to the hickory-smoked-chicken 
sandwich. The firm poultry blends with 
bacon, bloomy Brie and stick)' onion 
jam spread on both sides of thick slabs 
of lightly sweet, housemade focaccia. 
Even the salad that comes with it bursts 
with character in the form of lemon- 
Parmesan vinaigrette tossed with juicy 
local lettuce. 

For now, meals are limited to break- 
fast and lunch. But in February, Orfan 
began hosting near-monthly dinners. 
The seven courses at April’s com- 
munally served Celebration of Spring, 
presented with Shelburne Vineyard, 
included galantine of rabbit, nettles and 
blackberry; and a lamb porterhouse with 
minted-pea puree and smoked-potato 

“People were hugging at the end of 
the dinner,” Orfan recalls. “From a chef’s 
point of view, that’s exactly what you 
want — to unite guests.” 

Once he’s settled into the new menu 
that accompanies the new name, the 
chef will begin serving weekly small- 
plate dinners featuring charcuterie and 
other petite dishes paired with beer. 

How will the meat master fare on our 
grill? We turned up the heat to find out. 


FOOD LOVER? ® 


GET YOUR FILL ONLINE- 


t SEVENDAYSVT.COM/FOOD. 




LOOK UP RESTAURANTS ON YOUR PHONE: 

CONNECTTOM.SEVENDAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB-ENABLED 
CUISINE. FIND NEARBY EVENTS. MOVIES AND MORE. 



GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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Dog Days 

NEWPORT GETS A LOCAVORE 
RESTAURANT— AND A 
TASTING CENTER 
Necessity was indeed the 
mother of invention in 
the birth of the northeast 

KINGDOM TASTING CENTER. 

With only 800 square feet 
in which to manufacture her 

EDEN ICE CIDER, ELEANOR LEGER 

had outgrown her basement 
Expanding on her own 
property didn’t seem like 
a viable option, and Leger 
was ready for a larger tasting 


But perhaps the most visible 
addition will be brown dog 
bistro and butcher shop, an 
expansion of Newport natural 

MARKET AND CAFE. 

Owner Stephen sreault, 
who plans to open the 
locavore restaurant in July, 
credits prohibition pig in 
Waterbury and Parker pie co. 
in Glover as his inspirations. 

Though Breault promises 
to supply options for gluten- 
free, vegetarian and vegan 
diners, he says the attached 
butcher shop will serve as 



room, too. “When we get 
calls from tourists, I need to 
clean my kitchen,” she jokes 
of her current home-based 

But, when Leger 
conceived the Northeast 
Kingdom Tasting Center two 
years ago, she didn’t see it as 
just a place for her products. 
“The whole idea was to 
create a culinary destination 
for all the fantastic products 
in the Northeast Kingdom,” 
she says of the building at 
ISO Main Street in Newport, 
which will open next month. 

While a large basement 
space is devoted to manufac- 
turing ice cider, the Center's 
main floor will feature Leger’s 
tasting room and a shop sell- 
ing NEK-produced cheeses, 
including ones from the 

CELLARS AT JASPER HILL and LAZY 
LADY FARM. BUTTERNUT MOUNTAIN 
FARM and JOCELYN & CINTA’S BAKE 

shop will offer sweet treats. 


a source for much of the 
fare, with spring hill angus 
in Orleans as the main beef 
source. Burgers will feature 
prominently on the menu but 
not dominate it: Breault says 
chef bill small (previously 
of blue moon cafe in Stowe) is 
currently whittling his menu 
down from 150 seasonal 
items to about 40. On the 
pub side, the bistro will have 
eight local brews on tap and 
a big selection of bottles to 
go with lunch and dinner, 
served seven days a week. 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
First a food truck stop, now 
a dinner crawl. Burlington 
is once again taking a cue 
from larger cities with the 
introduction of dishcrawl 

BURLINGTON. 


Leaving the Nest 

BLUEBIRD chef gets amused 

Executive chef michael clauss has left the bluebird 

RESTAURANT GROUP for the ESSEX CULINARY RESORT & SPA. The 

Daniel Boulud protege will work the same culinary 
muscles he used as a contestant in the 2010 Bocuse d’Or 
USA at the Chef’s Table at amuse. 

Clauss says that he’s excited to return to his high-end 
roots in his new role. “It's really going to allow me to 
get back into the fine dining, Michelin-style food that 
I like to cook,” he explains of the eight- to 10-course 
meals he'll be preparing Wednesday through Saturday. 
“[Executive chef] Shawn [Calley] and [food and bever- 
age director] Arnd [Sievers] and all the guys over there 
have been very nice and very open about saying, ‘We 
want you to do your food at the Chef’s Table. We want 
people to have an amazing culinary experience’ — 
they're really letting me run with it.” He’ll begin curing 
and making terrines early next week for a June 17 debut. 



Back at the Bluebird Tavern, matt corrente has been 
named the new executive chef. Most recently chef de cui- 
sine at pistou, the Middlebury grad developed his chops in 
New York City and at Boston’s Craigie on Main, where he 
worked under James Beard Foundation Award-winning 
chef Tony Maws. Along with new chef de cuisine jeremy 
cortez — Bluebird’s former sous-chef — Corrente has been 
leading the kitchen at Bluebird Tavern for a couple of 
weeks now, says Bluebird owner Sue Bette. 

“He’s interested in bringing back a little more of the 
charcuterie, and we're on the same kind of page in terms 
of examining cured seafood,” Bette elaborates. She says 
a tuna crudo dish Corrente added to the menu is already 
a hit When he introduces his next seasonal menu in 
upcoming weeks, handmade pastas will be prominent, 
the owner adds. 

Meanwhile, at bluebird barbecue, paul link has been 
promoted from chef de cuisine and pitmaster to execu- 
tive chef. “1 think he’s really poised and ready to manage 
the entire operation," Bette says. 

Link is already giving the business a new market. Next 
Monday, he’ll begin parking a mobile smoker outside the 

8LUEBIR0 COFFEE STOP AT THE INNOVATION CENTER Weekly and 

serve barbecue alongside the food Corrente and Cortez 
create for the casual lunch spot. Now that's synergy. 


Tempranillo Tuesdays! 

Sample some Tempranillo-based 
wines from Spain. 

Wednesdays 

20% off all bottles in the bar 

Thursdays 

Sparkling wine by the glass $6 

Thursday-Saturday: 
Lobster Rolls w/housemade chips 

Private space available for 
parties 6c corporate events! 

Tuesday, June 18th 
Introduction to Burgundy Class 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink . Shop . Learn 
126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat 1 1-7 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 


Father’s Day is June 16 

Annual 

Cutlery 

Sale 

20% Off All Knives 

and all knife accessories during 
the entire month of June. 



www.KissTheCook.net 

72 Church Street, Burlington 
863-4226 - Wedding Registry 
Mon-Sat 9am-9pr 
Sun I0am-6pm 
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CUMBANCHA BRINGS 
THE WORLD TO VT 


THURSDAY, JULY 11 


WWW.CLUBMETRONOME.COM 

“Trinidadian history and folklore that 
evokes the ebullience of the Rebirth 
Brass Band and the funky quirkiness of 
Tom Waits." - Examiner 


WWW.TOURTERELLEVT.COM 

This young singer-songwriter performs 
beautiful songs in French and English. 
"Quietly and profoundly stunning. A hum- 
ble ode to love, heartbreak and home that 
says more about all three topics in the 
span of 17 minutes than some songwrit- 
ers do over entire careers. A remarkable 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
900+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards 
and cheesemakers, plus dining destinations 
outside Vermont. Available free at 1000+ 
locations and online at sevendaysvt.com. 


debut."- Seven Days 










GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 
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aziza jadallah, Burling- 
ton’s Dishcrawl “ambas- 
sador,” says she learned 
about the national company 
through Facebook and 
Twitter. Dishcrawl organizes 
walking tours with stops 
for tastings at selected 
restaurants kept secret until 
just before the event. In the 
two years since its incep- 
tion, the brand has grown 
from its original home in 
San Francisco to include 
crawls in 46 states and five 
Canadian provinces. 

The first Dishcrawl 
Burlington will begin on 
Tuesday, June 25, at 7 p.m. 
For two and a half hours, 
diners who’ve paid $45 per 
head will work their way 
around Church Street and 
its environs, trying special 
dishes from chefs and meet- 
ing restaurateurs. 

Four restaurants will take 
part. Jadallah will wait till 
two days before the event to 
reveal to participants where 
they’ll be eating, but says 
she’ll begin dropping hints 
on Twitter and Facebook in 
the next week. Find more 
info at dishcrawl.com/ 
burlington. 


Well, that didn't take long. 
Three weeks after magic 

HAT BREWING COMPANY filed a 

trademark injunction against 
a Kentucky microbrewer, 
West Sixth Brewing, the 
matter is a wrap. 


'•Jit 



In a short statement, both 
companies announced they 
had “mutually resolved" 
their disagreement. Magic 
Hat had alleged that the 
number “6” logo that adorns 
West Sixth’s signature beer 
was too similar to the label 
of #9, Magic Hat’s flagship 

The public statement 
does not spell out terms, but 
declares that the companies’ 
agreement “eliminates 
potential confusion” between 


the two beers, peter b. kunin. 
a Burlington intellectual 
property attorney, offers a 
theory as to what went down: 
“My guess is that West Sixth 
Brewing backed down and 
agreed to change its labeling,” 
he says. “We'll know for sure 
if we see a change over the 
next few months in how West 
Sixth Brewing labels its beer.” 

Kunin adds that an 
admission by West Sixth 
in the statement seems “a 
little out of the ordinary.” 
The company “regrets that 
it in any manner commu- 
nicated any inaccuracies” 
about Magic Hat during 
their social media tussle 
— referring to West Sixth’s 
allegations that Magic Hat 
was unresponsive, “claimed 
ownership of the numeral 
6” and no longer had a 
Vermont presence. (Magic 
Hat is owned by Cerveceria 
Costa Rica.) 

Now West Sixth seems to 
be taking it all back. “Magic 
Hat really made them eat 
crow,” Kunin writes in an 


The gastropub wave arrived 
in Rutland last month with 
the opening of griffin's 


publick house at 42 Center 
Street. 

This past spring, co- 
owner DARWIN HARDER told 
Seven Days that he hoped 
to supply Rutland with 
the upscale-casual spot it 
lacked. True to form, chef 
paul kropp's menu aims both 
high and low. Duck-fat fries, 
poutine topped with short- 
rib ragout, three burgers 
(beef, turkey and veggie), 
and wings anchor the fare. 
But the menu also features 
a charcuterie board, 
house-cured duck confit 
and wood-fired flatbreads, 
one of them topped with 
Korean-style barbecued 
short ribs. 

Sixteen taps serve up 
beers from switchback 
brewing company, Allagash 
Brewing Company and 
Lagunitas Brewing 
Company, among others, 
plus a low-alcohol “Griffin’s 
Private Label" beer brewed 

by LONG TRAIL BREWING 
COMPANY. 

Griffin’s Publick House 
is open seven days a week 
for lunch and dinner, plus 
late-night hours on Friday' 
and Saturday. 
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SEVEN DAYS: How did your family eat 
when you were growing up? 

MIKE ORFAN: 1 come from kind of a 
large family — I’m the oldest of four. 
We did a lot of easy food. My mom was 
a stay-at-home mom. My dad was a 
chemist for Wrigley. He was traveling 
the world doing something important, I 
assume. Mom came from an even larger 
family, and she fell back on things that 
could feed all of us and [that] Dad could 
heat up when he got home, like pasta 
and baked dishes. 

SD: Were you always a foodie? 

MO: I always enjoyed eating as a kid, 
and I’ve always enjoyed the process of 


making [food]. I’ve always liked work- 
ing with my hands. I have a mechanical 
mind, if you will. I enjoyed doing it and 
experimenting. 

I think that [my dad] designed the 
bases for the [Wrigley] gum. We had 
so much gum in the house. He used to 
bring cool stuff from different countries 
— some other gum, like mango, that you 
didn’t see in America. Asians have a 
whole different palate than we do. 

SD: Back then, were there any foods 
you thought were gross? 

MO: The one thing I still can’t eat to 
this day is combread. It must have been 
some traumatic childhood experience. I 
don’t know if it’s a texture thing. I don’t 
know what it is. 


SD: Name three foods that make life 
worth living. 

MO: In their necessary order: gummy 
bears, sour cream and Snyder’s [of 
Hanover] mini twist pretzels. Usually I 
start with sweet and then say, “I want 
some salt,” then some more sweet. I dip 
the pretzels in sour cream — best shit 
ever. You've gotta try it, it’s so good! 

SD: Have you ever eaten something 
truly weird? 

MO: We had a chef [at Rat’s] who was 
very into Chinese. He had a Chinese 
girlfriend. We had a great, great Asian 
market nearby. When one of us would 
go to the market to get an ingredient 
like lotus, we'd have to come back from 
the market with something weird. The 
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challenge always was bringing some- 
thing back from the candy aisle: sweet 
fried shrimp, little miniature crabs with 
sugar on them. We played a lot in those 

SD: What's the last thing you ate? 

MO: A very healthy piece of pizza and 
four or five Long Trails. 


SD: What foods are alwa 
pantry? 

MO: Since the move, 
my kitchen at home 
is nonexistent I still 
have all of my stuff 
from my last house [in 
storage]. I have a lot of 
Asian ingredients, and 
for some reason they 
don't expire, ever. Also 
Indian ingredients, like 
curries and stuff. When 
I cook at home, it’s 
usually something we 
can’t get locally. I guess 
comfort food. No big 
extravagance. 


American dude telling you to do it, you 
learn really quick. 

SD: If money were no object, what 
kind of restaurant would you open? 

MO: I would love to open up a place 
that was just a compound doing every- 
thing from seed to table: growing our 
own produce, making our own cheese, 
making our own meat. That would be 

If you don’t have the right people in 
place, though, you’re totally screwed. If 
money were no object, 
we’d do as many things 
as humanly possible 
from scratch. 


IF SOMEONE 
ASKS ME 
TO SHOW OFF, 
IT’S NOTADISN; 
IT'S A 

E 


SD: Are there foods 
you miss from back i 

MO: I haven’t le 
the restaurant since 
November, so there’s a 
lot that I miss that I just haven’t discov- 
ered [in Vermont] yet. 

I miss being able to go to a place and 
have a good burger and beer. Have a pint 
of Guinness or whatever their cellar 
beer is and just enjoy that. There's noth- 
ing better than a well-made hamburger. 

SD: You're trying to impress some- 
body with your culinary prowess. 
What do you make? 

MO: If someone asks me to show off, it's 
not a dish; it’s a charcuterie display. For 
Epicurean Palette [a New Jersey culi- 
nary benefit], it was pastrami, sausages, a 
whole suckling pig galantine, homemade 
mustard and jams. I put it out there, and 
people's heads would explode — you 
don’t see that anywhere. That’s the kind 
of stuff I really like doing. 

When I started at Rat’s, they had 
a farm. They had a bakery making 
our own bread; we were cutting our 

As a culinarian coming up, that's 
how I learned to butcher. The chef at 
the time would literally shoot deer from 
his toilet, then come in and say, “Mike, 
butcher this.” If you’ve got a big French 


MIKE ORFAN. 
CHEF-OWNER, 
RUSTIC ROOTS 


SD: What's your 
favorite beverage? 

MO: Depends on the 
day. I’m a huge fan of 
coffee, and I like seltzer 
water. Then I love beer. 

That’s one of the 
hobbies I wish I had 
more time for. It’s so 
cool to make beer. I 
did a little bit of it with 
one of my buddies. You 
have all the wheat you 
could want working in 
restaurants. 

I have a few fa- 
vorites. I miss my 
Yuengling. You can’t get 
it up here. I’m starting 
to really enjoy Long Trail, but I haven't 
found a new favorite ... a new go-to beer. 
I like the Fiddlehead up the road. I get a 
growler once a week. 

SD: If you weren't a chef, what would 
your job be? 

MO: Probably a teacher. I originally did 
go to college for some education classes. 
I had one bitchy professor and said, "I 
never want to do this again.” 

I thought I’d like to work with spe- 
cial-ed kids: kids with learning disabili- 
ties, kids who have to learn a different 
way, kids who can’t make things work. 

In high school, I was in a study hall 
for eight people. They taught you a 
different way to think. I was very influ- 
enced by that teacher in high school. 
She would also write us hall passes to go 
get cigarettes at Cumberland Farms. 

I could see myself retiring as a culi- 
nary-school teacher. ® 
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Trying 
the Tang 

The maker of renowned Animal Farm butter 
releases a book on its byproduct: buttermilk 


D iane St Clair has the best 
butter deal going in Vermont 
— perhaps anywhere. For the 
last decade, the owner of the 
cheekily named Animal Farm in Orwell 
(think George) has been producing 

by hand — from a small herd of Jersey 


St. Clair knew 
the stuff was good: 
fresh, fragrant, the color of 
sunshine. But how good? Early in her 
farming endeavor, she decided to get a 
professional opinion from one of the 
best chefs in the country. She sent a 
sample to Thomas Keller, chef-owner 
of the renowned French Laundry in 
Yountville, Calif. He loved it so much, 
he’s been ordering it ever since. 

It was a farm-to-table relationship 


made in heaven. Animal Farm butter 
is served at the French Laundry and 
Keller’s New York restaurant Per Se, as 
well as at Barbara Lynch’s No. 9 Park 
in Boston. Patrons at the Middlebury 
Natural Foods Co-op can also find it 
there - occasionally. Even at $19.99 a 
pound, the limited number of tubs sells 
Dr ding to cheese buyer 
She’s quick to caution 
itial shoppers that 
will not have 
any more Animal Farm 
butter until August. 

For the past few 
years, St. Clair also has 
been quietly selling 
buttermilk around New 
England and in New York 
City; it’s on dairy shelves at 
al natural-foods stores. 
This foray was something 
“soft opening” for a 
act that is the star of 
book, The 
Buttermilk 
Recipes and 
From a Small 
Dairy. Beautifully 
Dgraphed by Colin Clark, 
features life-on-the-farm 
passages in St. Clair's direct 
prose, buttermilk FAQs and 

I j Last Friday iri Bristol, the 
I J farmer-author celebrated 
w the book’s publication by 
[ hosting a prix-fixe dinner at 
I Mary’s Restaurant, along with Inn 
If at Baldwin Creek owners Linda 
1 Harmon and DougMack. The menu, 
of course, featured items made with 
buttermilk. 

It was an appropriate venue: Mary’s, 
now in its 30th year, was a pioneer in 
Vermont's farm-to-table movement. 
Most of the Friday night diners at the 
nearly full restaurant had arrived for the 
buttermilk fare, and even the few who 
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You will before 
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Save 20% by purchasing in advance! 
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hadn’t couldn’t miss the special theme. 
Becky Dayton of Middlebury’s Vermont 
Book Shop had neatly arranged a display 
of the cookbooks near the entrance, and 
St. Clair herself was offering shot glasses 
of buttermilk to any and all takers. 

Not surprisingly, slugging the 
slightly chilled beverage was the best 
way to taste the stuff. It was creamy 
and a little tart, with tiny flecks of 
butter floating on top. For me, it was a 
first; I’d consumed buttermilk in foods 

— such as classic buttermilk biscuits 

— without thinking much about it. But 
I'd never sipped it straight, as St. Clair 
describes doing routinely as a kid at 
her Austrian grandparents' house in 
the Catskills. 

“There was a little general store at 
the end of our dirt road, and my big job, 
at the age of seven or eight, was to take 
fifty cents and walk to the store every 
day to get a fresh quart of the wonderful 
drink,” she writes in the introduction to 
her book. “My grandfather would sneak 


a taste right from the container when 
he came in from gardening and my 
grandmother wasn’t looking.” 

Though the shot St. Clair served at 
Mary’s was tasty, I’m not a milk drinker 
as a rule. Indeed, I have to confess 
that before reading her book, I wasn't 
entirely sure what buttermilk was, and 
erroneously assumed it had a higher 
fat content than regular milk. After all, 
butter is in its name. Turns out, a cup 
of buttermilk has only about 2.2 grams 
of fat (roughly equivalent to 1 percent 
regular milk). By contrast, whole milk 
has 8 grams per cup. The calories? 
Buttermilk, 99; whole milk, 148. 

Here's St. Clair’s explanation for 
anyone else who may be fuzzy on where 
buttermilk comes from: 

I gently separate the cream that 
has risen on each day's milk using a 
large ladle. I pasteurize this cream, 
cool it, and add a lactic acid culture 
to the cream. Over the course of 24 






food 


hours, the lactic acid bacteria do 
their magic, increasing the acidity 
of the cream, lowering its pH; 
and the casein, the primary milk 
protein, precipitates, causing the 
clabbering (souring) of the cream. 
This ripened cream is indeed creme 
fraiche, and is ready to be churned. 
Through churning, the cream 
“comes"; that is, the milk fats are 
joined, separating them from other 
parts of the cream. What we have 
in the chum are blitter “grains” 
and the water-based portion of the 
cream — buttermilk. 

If that sounds labor intensive, it is. 
Never mind that St. Clair milks her cows 
at 5:30 a.m. and 4 p.m. every single day, 
lugs 50-pound buckets of milk around 
and does all the other hard work that’s 
de rigueur in farming. 


NDI SURPRISINGLY, 
SLUGGING THE SLIGHTLY 
CHILLED BEVERAGE 

WAS THE BEST WAY 
TO TASTE THESTUFF. 


As she explains in Chapter One, you 
can make buttermilk at home in your 
own kitchen. St. Clair calls the process 
“immensely rewarding, practical and 
cost-effective,” and she makes it sound 
relatively straightforward, like an 
engaging weekend project. That is, if 
you have things like a thermometer, a 
fine-mesh strainer and patience. Still, 
there’s a good chance home cooks who 
are fully employed at day jobs will 
prefer to grab some buttermilk at the 
store. (Which is exactly what I did the 
other day at City Market in Burlington, 
where Animal Farm buttermilk sells for 
$4.69 a quart) 

St Clair is adamant that factory- 
made buttermilk is not the same as her 
product. But, whether you make your 
own or purchase farm-fresh buttermilk, 
using it to alter recipes that call for milk 
is a fun way to experiment. 

Which brings us back to Mary’s 
Restaurant and the buttermilk 
dinner, which featured two courses 


that showcased the unique flavor of 
buttermilk and two where it was far 
less detectable. The two stand-out 
courses were the first and last, and both 
were exceptionally yummy: the passed 
appetizer, tiny slices of buttermilk- 
Bechamel pizza; and the dessert, a 
raspberry-buttermilk tart. In both 
instances, the tang of buttermilk came 
through and enhanced the flavors. 

The tart came with a dollop of lu.lu 
artisan ice cream, vanilla made with 
buttermilk and a streak of strawberries. 
As it happened, our server was Martha 
Mack, bar manager of Mary's and 
proprietor of lu.lu, which uses eggs 
from the inn’s farm and serves up small 
batches at its store in downtown Bristol. 

The second appetizer was salmon 
cakes with buttermilk tartar sauce. 
The two morsel-sized rounds were 
creamy and delicious, but the sauce was, 
curiously, a little less tart than tartar 
usually is — though it was pleasantly 
light in consistency. Perhaps the acidity 
of the condiment's sweet-pickle relish 
overwhelmed the buttermilk’s more 
subtle piquancy. 

The dairy product was not at all 
obvious in the main course of buttermilk 
fried chicken with mashed potatoes 
and other vegetables. If we hadn’t been 
told, we wouldn’t have known the meat 
had been marinated in buttermilk to 
tenderize it, or that the stuff was used 
in the mashed potatoes. But that doesn’t 
mean they weren’t flavorful. And, at 
the very least, these recipes — all of 
them from St. Clair’s cookbook — show 
how buttermilk can be used in place of 
higher-fat dairy options. 

When dishes are milk-centric to 
begin with, buttermilk’s distinct flavor 
can give them a little edge. To name just 
two examples from The Animal Farm 
Buttermilk Cookbook, I’m eager to try St. 
Clair’s minted-pea-and-buttermilk soup 
and buttermilk panna cotta. Also, I can 
see the potential of buttermilk in one 
summertime-favorite soup she doesn’t 
include: vichyssoise. 

Meanwhile, inspired by the dinner, 
I spooned some buttermilk into my 
deviled-egg mashup over the weekend, 
rendering it smoother and just a teensy 
bit tart. Now the rest of that quart jug 
awaits. © 
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Talent 
Times Two 


For most, becoming a 
successful chamber musician 
on one instrument is enough 
of an accomplishment. 

International award-winning 
artist Helena Baillie ups the 
ante with dual proficiency 
on the viola and violin. 

With equal parts passion 
and technical mastery, the 
London-born performer 
has toured throughout 
Europe and the United 
States and collaborated 
with preeminent violinist 
Pinchas Zukerman, the 
Toyko Quartet and the 
Beaux Arts Trio. She joins acclaimed pianist Tanya Gabrielian 
in an ambitious program that includes Lukas Foss' Capriccio, Suite Italienne from 
Stravinsky's Pulcinelia and selected works by Bach, Dvorak and Schumann. 


HELENA BAILLIE 



Art for the 
People 


This year, Bread and Puppet 
Theater enters its 38th 
season. An open house at its 
museum in Glover celebrates 
the occasion with a tribute 
to politically charged art 
and theater. The Northeast 
Kingdom Shape Note Singers 
kick off the festivities and 
welcome puppeteers and guest 
artists — including Modem 
Times Theater, Clare Dolan, 

Meredith Holch and Lindsay 
Love. As a complement to the live 
entertainment, the Woodshed Gallery houses a retrospective of Our Domestic 
Resurrection Circus posters. Folks cap off a day of revelry with two performances 
of the new work, Piero Della Francsesca’s Legend of the True Cross (Exultation 
Manufacture With Crucifixion of Oppositionist). 


BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER MUSEUM OPEN HOUSE 

breadandpuppet.org 




QUECHEE HOT AIR CRAFT AND MUSIC FESTIVAL 


STYLE ON THE 

STRINGS 


O f his fellow Canadian musician, legendary performer 
Bruce Cockburn says, "Nobody does what Don Ross 
does with an acoustic guitar." A two-time winner 
oftheU.S. National FingerstyleGuitarChampionship, 

Ross is known for his unique blend of playing 
technique and emotional intensity onstage. 

Widely regarded as a pioneer of his craft, the 
virtuosic multi-instrumentalist has released 
more than 15 critically acclaimed albums, 
toured internationally and performed with top 
orchestras. Ross leads an evening of compelling 
music that includes appearances by rising star 
Trevor Gordon Hall and Vermont's own Matteo Palmer. 

DON ROSS 
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Sky’s the Limit 


Up, up and away! Attendees of the 34 th annual Quechee Hot Air Balloon 
Craft and Music Festival celebrate the world’s oldest successful 
human-carrying flight technology. Twenty eye-catching balloons 
grant adventure seekers access to breathtaking views of Vermont’s 
scenery from hundreds of feet up. Not made for such heights? Tethered 
rides supply the adrenaline rush with a sense of security. Along with 
these high-flying happenings, more than 60 artisans join musicians, 
comedians, dancers and food vendors on the ground. Little ones get in 
on the fun with a kids zone and Friday night’s awe-inspiring Balloon 
Glow. 
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screened for symptoms of chronic disease. 

Davis Auditorium, Medical Education Center 
Pavilion. Fletcher Allen Health Care, Burlington, 
10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, B47-2193. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: Resistance, intervals, power, 
piyometrics, endurance and diet define this 
high-intensity physical-fitness program. North 
End Studio A, Burlington, 6-7 p.m. $10. Info. 
578-9243. 

kids 

ENOSBURC PLAYGROUP: Children and their 
adult caregivers immerse themselves in singing 
and other activities. American Legion. Enosburg 
Falls, 10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 
FAIRFIELD PLAYGROUP: Youngsters Find 
entertainment in creative activities and snack 
time. Bent Northrop Memorial Library, Fairfield, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 
MONTGOMERY STORY HOUR: Good listen- 
ers are rewarded with an earful of tales and a 
mouthful of snacks. Montgomery Town Library, 
10-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 527-5426. 

ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: Creative activities 
and storytelling engage young minds. NCSS 
Family Center, St. Albans, 9-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 
527-5426. 



COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: Macky 
Alston's 2012 documentary Love Free or Die 
features openly gay New Hampshire bishop 
Gene Robinson and his quest for LGBT rights in 
church and state. A panel discussion follows. 
Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 7 p.m. 

Free. Info, 223-3338. 

music 

CITY HALL PARK LUNCHTIME PERFORMANCES: 

Local musicians enliven the lunch hour. 
Burlington City Hall Park, noon. Free. Info, 
865-7166. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL: OPEN 
REHEARSAL: Members of the GMOF emerging 
artist program take the stage in preparation 
for Mozarts Don Giovanni. The Schoolhouse, 
Sugarbush Resort Warren, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
496-7722, info@greenmountainoperafestival. 

THE VERMONT CIVIL WAR SONGBOOK': Linda 
Radtke joins pianist Arthur Zorn in a dramatic 
portrayal of the historical period through sol- 
diers' letters and song. East Side Restaurant & 
Pub, Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info, 881-2568. 

seminars 

‘PLANT SPEAK: EXPLORING THE DOCTRINE 
OF SIGNATURES' WORKSHOP: Herbalist Angie 
Barger of Luna Root Wellness shares this 
ancient philosophy based on the connection 
between specific plants and the body parts 
they resemble. Vermont Center for Integrative 
Herbalism, Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. $10-12: preregis- 
ter. Info, 224-7100. 

sport 

CATAMOUNT MOUNTAIN BIKE SERIES: Riders of 
all ages and abilities spin their wheels on 2.5K 
to 20K races in the country's oldest largest and 
longest-running training series. Catamount 
Outdoor Family Center, Williston, 6 p.m. $4-10; 
free for children under 6 in unscored races. Info, 
879-6001. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
pong players swing their paddles in singles 
and doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. 
Rutland. 7-10 p.m. Free for first two sessions; 

$30 annual membership. Info, 247-5913. 


talks 

JEAN GUENTHER: Drawing on nearly 40 years of 
experience, the founder of the Vermont Center 
for Psychosynthesis introduces attendees to 
this unique healing process, which integrates 
all aspects of the self. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 598-6014. 

JIM FLANAGAN: The owner of Hartford Motors, 
a longtime downtown White River Junction fix- 
ture. shares the establishment's history. Greater 
Hartford United Church of Christ, 7 p.m. Free. 
RIANE EISLER & NANCY FOLBRE: As part of the 
National Ecological Economics Conference, the 
authors present "Building Our Economy: Moving 
Past Rhetoric to a Just and Sustainable Future." 
Room 235, Marsh Life Science Building, UVM, 
Burlington. 3:30-5 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 

THE WONDERS OF FUNGI: Eric Swanson of 
Vermush explains the processes behind growing 
mushrooms from cultures. Participants receive 
spawns to take home. Hunger Mountain Co-op, 
Montpelier, 5-7 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info, 
223-8000, ext. 202. 

theater 

THE BAKE OFF: A trio of directors — each with 
a separate cast — dissect Patrick Barlow 'szany 
whodunit The 39 Steps into three different 
parts. A Q&A follows. FlynnSpace. Burlington. 
7:30 p.m, $24.30-32.50. Info, 863-5966. 
'WAITING FOR ANGELS': In Stephen Goldberg 
and Allan Nichols' cerebral work, performers 
explore the space between being and noth- 
ingness. Off Center for the Dramatic Arts, 
Burlington. 8 p.m. $15. Info. 540-0773. 

words 

AUTHORS AT THE ALDRICH: Paul Scheckel goes 
green with 7he Homeowner’s Energy Handbook: 
Your Guide to Getting Off the Grid. A concert 
in Currier Park follows. Aldrich Public Library, 
Barre, 6 p.m. Free. Info, 476-7550, 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 
Members read and respond to the poetry and 
prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed. 
Halflounge, Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister at meetup.com. Info, 383-8104. 
MARK PENDERGRAST: The author discusses 
the revised third edition of his book. For God. 
Country and Coca-Cola: The Definitive History of 
the Great American Soft Drink and the Company 
That Makes IL Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 

7 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

MATTHEW WOLPE: Safe, sanitary and eye- 
catching poultry palaces are the topic of discus- 
sion by the coauthor of Reinventing the Chicken 
Coop. Phoenix Books Burlington, 7 p.m. Info. 
448-3350. 

PROVOCATIVE READS: Bookworms share titil- 
lating titles. Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 
6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 

'WRITING ON THE BONES': Lit lovers read and 
recite their favorite poems. Kellogg-Hubbard 
Library. Montpelier, 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 223-1607. 


THU. 13 

activism 

GREEN NEW DEAL PUBLIC MEETING: Area resi- 
dents address ways to transition from fossil-fuel 
dependency to a community-controlled energy 
system that promotes sustainable living. 
Community Room, Integrated Arts Academy, 
H.O. Wheeler Elementary School, Burlington, 7-9 
p.m. Free. Info, 490-3875. 


art 

INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY: Referencing 
the museum's collection, SUNY Plattsburgh 
professor Christopher Fasolino teaches visual 
arts through the ages. Plattsburgh State Art 
Museum, N.Y.. noon-l:30 p.m. Free; preregister: 
limited space. Info, 518-564-2498, sbell008@ 
plattsburgh.edu. 

community 

SEABA ANNUAL MEETING: Creative minds net- 
work over food, drinks and music. A silent auc- 
tion of handcrafted metal lunch boxes honoring 
the area's blue-collar, industrial past benefits 
SEABA programs. SEABA Center, Burlington, 
5-8:30 p.m. $10. Info. 859-9222. 

crafts 

WOMEN'S CRAFT GROUP: Inventive females 
work on artful projects at a biweekly meet- 
up. Essex Alliance Church, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 
238-2291. 

etc. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 

WED.12, 11 a.m,-5 p.m. 

SILENT AUCTION: See WED.12. 10 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
SPIRIT OF ETHAN ALLEN BRIDAL SHOW: Brides- 
to-be join family and friends for a sunset cruise 
featuring products from the area's top vendors. 
A prize drawing of wedding-day services follows. 
Spirit of Ethan Allen III, Burlington, boarding, 
6:30 p.m,; cruise, 7:30-9 p.m.; prize drawing 
9-9:30 p.m. $5-6; free for brides with four paid 
tickets. Info. 459-2897, vermontweddingasso- 

THE BARNSTANO COLLECTIVE: This creative 
twist on traditional farm stands showcases local 
produce and food products alongside upcycled. 
vintage furniture, handmade clothing and 
more from participating small businesses. The 
Barnstand Collective. Marshfield, 11 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Free. Info, 229-2090. 

fairs & festivals 

BALE FEST: Live music, good eats, eco-friendly 
demonstrations, kids activities and community 
initiatives — including Vermont Digital Economy 
Project's new downtown Wi-Fi hot spot — cel- 
ebrate all things local. South Royalton Green, 
3-9 p.m. Free. Info. 498-8438. 

film 

VERMONT TRADITIONAL FOODS AND HEALTH 
SYMPOSIUM: ‘GENETIC ROULETTE, THE 
GAMBLE OF OUR LIVES': Folks screen Jeffrey 
M. Smith's 2012 documentary about the agri- 
corporation Monsanto's development of geneti- 
cally modified seeds. Film House, Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center. Burlington, 

7-9 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 985-8686, shel- 
burnefarms.org. 

food & drink 

KOMBUCHA: Suzanna Bliss of Rooted Wisdom 
demonstrates howto make this beneficial 
fermented tea. Bring a wide-mouth. half-gallon 
Mason jar or quart-size yogurt container to take 
starter home. City Market Burlington. 6-7:30 
p.m. $5-10; preregister at citymarket.coop; 
limited space. Info, 861-9700. 

NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters 
stroll through an array of offerings, from 
sweet treats to farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 658-8072. 
newnorthendmarket@hotmail.com. 

SUMMIT SCHOOL POTLUCK: Local musician 
Susan Reid hosts an informal evening of tasty 
fare and catchy tunes. Bring instruments 
for a jam session. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 




Many of these kids are looking 
for a family like yours. 
HowardCenter is looking for 
committed individuals or families 
who welcome the challenge of 
parenting youth ages 8+. We 
provide ongoing training, support 
and financial help. Kids in our 
community need you now more 
than ever, so now Is the time 
to learn more about becoming 
a foster or adoptive parent. 
Questions? Contact Aimee 
at 802-488-6645 or email 
aimeeuahowardcenter.org. 


There o.re over 1000 Vei 
children in -Pooler ca.re. 



EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS” 


Outdoor Qemo Tour 


An 8-Week, 11-State Demo Extravaganza! 



Red Rocks 
Park 

South Burlington, VT 

Sun., June IS 
10 AM-4 PM 


For directions and more information, please call our store in: 


South Burlington 802-864-0473 | fgMjlffl 


I: demos.ems.com 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

V LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays.socialclub 


calendar 



Essex 879-7734 ext 2 I Williston 860-3343 
South Burlington 658-0001 or 0002 edgevt.com info@edgevt.com 

GREAT FAMILY PLANS I GROUP CLASSES I TENNIS COURTS I LOTS OF KIDS ACTIVITIES! 


FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 

SATURDAY, JUNE 29 spm 


SRANKl 

Fifty* Shades ^ 

J dad nnv 


ONE NIGHT ONLY 

A LAUGH-OUT-LOUD MUSICAL 





■ IND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 



1 



s at Finney Crossing - 


Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 



vu Uf, Mezz r-tfc vh^m! 


EART OF THE SOUTHERN GREEN MOUNTIANS 

Major Ski Resorts / Summer Recreation 


i Traffic Counts All Year Round 


Retail and Office Space 


ness • Expansion into new Marki 
i Office • Professional Services 
oin 12 Successful Businesses 
Anchor Store • Great Location 







Who’s guilty of being, 



Doggone Adorable? 

DOG PORTRAITS 

A Purrrfect Poser? 

CAT PORTRAITS 

A Wild Card? 

EXOTIC PETS 

Off the Chain? 

PETS IN ACTION, SPORTY PETS 

Best Dressed? 

PETS IN COSTUME 


Vote once a day by June iq at 5 p.m. 
sevendaysvt.com 



Reduce. Recycle. 


Did you knowyou can recycle your used CFLs? 

Not only is it a good idea, it’s the law. 


In addition to helping keep our environment clean. 
Because CFLs use less — and we think that's a very bright Idea. 


L To find the CFL recycling location near you go to 
lamprecycle.orglvermont 


calendar 


dance 

GREEN MOUNTAIN PERFORMING ARTS SPRING 
RECITAL: See FRI.14. T p.m. & 4 p.m. 

etc. 

BIKE JAM: Gearheads help low-income 

elry out of old bicycle parts or help out around 
the shop. Bike Recycle Vermont. Burlington. 9 
a.m.-T p.m. Free. Info, 264-9687. 

BURLINGTON WATERFRONT WALKING TOUR: 

A stroll along Lake Champlain's shoreline 
highlights the city's industrial and maritime 
past. Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. 
Meet at the visitor's center on the bottom of 
College Street. Burlington waterfront, T p.m, 

tionburlington.org. 

■BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY MOON’: 

Astronomers provides telescopes for viewing 
moonlit magic. Indoor program if inclement 
weather. Hubbardton Battlefield State Historic 
Site, B-TO p.m. $2; free for children under T5. 
Info, 759-2412. 

DAIRY WEEKEND: See FRI.14. TO a.m.-2 p.m. 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON WALKING TOUR: 

Participants step back in time and explore the 
Queen Cityis intriguing history and architecture. 
Proceeds benefit Preservation Burlington. Meet 
on Church Street. Burlington City Hall, 11 a.m. 
$10; $5 for Preservation Burlington members 

FOAL DAYS: Animals lovers of all ages tour the 
bers. UVM Morgan Horse Farm, Weybridge. 11 

GHOSTS OF THE OLD POST WALKING TOUR: 



food & drink 

BREW-GRASS FESTIVAL: Beer lovers please 

regional craft brewers and groove to bluegrass 
tunes from Phineas Gage. Gumbo Diablo and 



Info. 310-5172. info®burlingtonfarmersmarket. 
org. 

CAPITAL CITY FARMERS MARKET: Meats and 



HERBAL TEA TUTORIAL: C 





MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Si 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: 





VERMONT TRADITIONAL FOODS & HEALTH 
SYMPOSIUM: SeeTHU.13, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
WAITSFIELD FARMERS MARKET: Local enter- 





health & fitness 


FIT CAMP: Folks get a weekend workout with 



SUNDAY SPIRITUAL HEALING MEDITATION: A 



kids 

KIDS PIRATE FESTIVAL: Aye matey! Costumed 











calendar 


Tour Arcana's Vegetable Gardens 

with Alan Plumb 

Saturday, June 15th 10 a.m. 

Orcana Gardens & Greenhouses 

Celebrating 20 Years of Organic Growing 



Only 4 miles from 1-89 in beautiful Jericho, Vermont 
Phone: 802-899-5123 / www.arcana.ws 


25% off 
Hanging 
Baskets 


• HIKING • SCIENCE PROJECTS •VOLLEYBALL • WATER FUN • FIELD TRIPS 
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BUSY BODIES 


What's so special about this camp? 

A camp for children ages 5-12 with academic, social and other 
challenges, we offer a supportive environment in which campers are 
encouraged to explore and have fun through a variety of indoor and 
outdoor activities. There’s something for everyone! 

Our camp will help kids 

• Improve their social and play skills 

• Learn how to be a part of a t 
positive way 

500 Swift Street, 

South Burlington, VT 05403 
For more information email: 
tim@tsyf.org 


food & drink 

ICE CREAM SUNDAY: Dessert comes first when 
visitors make and sample hand-cranked ice 
cream, then learn about the science and history 
of this sweet treat. Billings Farm & Museum, 
Woodstock. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. Regular admis- 
sion. $3-12: free for kids 2 and under. Info. 

OPERA BRUNCH: Foodies feast on gourmet fare 
in an atmosphere of music and culture provided 
by performers from the Green Mountain Opera 
Festival. Timbers Restaurant. Warren, 11 a.m. 
$25. Info. 5B3-5B00. 

SOUTH BURLINGTON FARMERS MARKET: 

Farmers, food vendors, artists and crafters 
set up booths in the parking lot. Kids ages 
5 through 12 join the fun with the 'Power of 
Produce' Club, South Burlington High School, 

10 a.m.-1 p.m. Free. Info. sbfm.manager@gmail. 

STOWE FARMERS MARKET: Preserves, produce 
and other provender attract fans of local food. 
Red Bam Shops Field, Stowe. 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free. Info, 472-8027 or 498-4734, info®stowevt- 
farmersmarket.com. 

WINOOSKI FARMERS MARKET: Area growers 
and bakers offer live music, ethnic eats, and 
a large variety of produce and agricultural 
products on the green. Good eaters ages 5 
through 12 celebrate veggies with the "Power 
of Produce" Club. Champlain Mill, Winooski, 10 
a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info, 413-446-4684, winooski- 
markeMPgmail.com. 

kids 

KIDS PIRATE FESTIVAL: See SAT.15, 10 a.m.-5 

SUNDAYS FOR FLEOGUNGS: Junior birders 
ages 5 through 12 develop observation and 
research skills in this combination of envi- 
ronmental science and outdoor play. Birds 
of Vermont Museum, Huntington. 2-3 p.m. 

Free with admission, $3-6; preregister. Info. 
434-2167. 

language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 

Parlez-vous frant^ais? Speakers practice the 
tongue at a casual, drop-in chat. Panera Bread, 
Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. Free. Info, 363-2431. 

music 

BELLIGERENCE, MINOR FLAIL & ELDER 
SCROLLS: As part of their 2013 tour, the bands 
perform a mix of jazz, folk and acoustic flamen- 
co. Main Street Museum, White River Junction, 
potluck barbecue, 5 p.m.: concert, 7 p.m. $2-20. 


MUSIC ON THE PORCH: Don 8. Jenn give an 
informal concert of folk-inspired originals and 
covers. Waterbury Station. Green Mountain 
Coffee Visitor Center 8. Cafe, 1-3 p.m. Free; non- 
perishable food items accepted. Info, 882-2700. 
NEW MUSIC ON THE POINT CONCERT: See 
SAT.15, 1 p.m. 

PENTANGLE CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES: Bruno 
Eicher of the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 
leads Quartet Bussieres in selected works 
by Mozart Jean-Marie Ledair and Ernst Von 
Dohnanyi. Unitarian Church, Woodstock, 4 
p.m. Free to attend; donations accepted. Info. 

TRICKY BITCHES: The group of young musi- 
cians from Portland. Maine, bring a hint of 
bluegrass and folk to old-time country. Brandon 
Music Cafe. 7 p.m. $15; $30 includes dinner 
package; preregister: BYOB. Info, 465-4071. 

outdoors 

EARLY BIRDER MORNING WALKS: Experienced 
avian seekers faciliate a woodland stroll 
through native habitats. Birds of Vermont 
Museum, Huntington, 7-9 a.m. Free. Info, 
434-2167. 

VERMONT INVITATIONAL LUMBERJACK 
COMPETITION: Competitors combine strength 
and skill in day of log-rolling, ax-throwing, chop- 
ping and chainsawing. Barbecued eats and 
scenic chairlift rides round out the fun. Burke 
Mountain, East Burke, 11 a.m. $5; free for chil- 
dren under 9; $7 chairlift rides. Info. 626-7300. 

sport 

CLIFFHANGER UPHILL SPRINT RACE SERIES: 

Runners and bikers rely on a burst of speed 
to power up the Cliff Street hill at this friendly 
competition hosted by Onion River Sports. Cliff 
Street, Montpelier, registration, 4 p.m.; race, 5 
p.m. $10. Info. 229-9409. 

EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS OUTDOOR- 
DEMO TOUR: Adventurous athletes test out 
kayaks, stand-up paddle boards, bikes and 
camping gearin a safe environment Red Rocks 
Park. South Burlington, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info. 
864-0473. 

KILLINGTON SK 8, HALF MARATHON: Runners 
take your mark! Athletes earn bragging rights 
on challenging mountainous terrain considered 
the "Beast of the East" Killington Grand Resort 
Hotel, 9 a.m. $30-75. Info, 422-2105. discoverkil- 
lington.com. 

WOMEN'S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-footed 
ladies of varying skill levels break a sweat while 
stringing together passes and making runs for 
the goal. Rain location, Miller Community and 
Recreation Center. Starr Farm Athletic Field, 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. $3; for women ages 18 and 
up. Info. 864-0123. 


DAVYDOV-FANNING DUO: The pianist and 
cellist present 'Poetry in Sounds," featuring so- 
natas by Mendelssohn and Beethoven, Francois 
Couperin's Pieces en Concert and more. St. 
Paul's Cathedral, Burlington, 4 p.m. $5-15. Info, 
443-3168. 

ESSEX CHILDREN’S CHOIR: In 'A Garden of 
Sound." Constance J. Price directs singers ages 
8 and up in classical selections. Broadway 
hits and traditional folk songs. McCarthy Arts 
Center, St. Michael’S College, Colchester. 4 p.m. 
$5-10; free for children under 12. Info, 863-9161. 
ME2/0RCHESTRA: ‘SIDE BY SIDE FOR MENTAL 
HEALTH’: Ronald Braunstein conducts a per- 
formance of works by Mozart Brahms, David 
Hamlin and Fred Paroutaud. An information 
session with local mental-health organizations 
follows. Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 3 p.m. 
Free to attend; donations accepted. Info, 238- 
8369, me2orchestra.org. 


talks 

STEPHEN BELCHER: On the 50th anniversary 
of renowned artist Hilda Belcher's death, her 
great-nephew presents an illustrated lecture 
featuring relics from her Pittsford homestead. 
Pittsford Congregational Church, potluck, 5:30 
p.m.; program, 7 p.m. Free to attend; donations 
accepted ; bring a dish to share. Info. 483-2040. 

theater 

"THE BAKE OFF’: See WED.12, 2 p.m. 

THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP': See THU.13. 7 
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Entrance to tke Lake Ckc 


Maritime Museum, 
ad a Narrated Lake 
9 per person, 
r valid tkru Oot. 14, 2012 


:k at tke Red Mill Restaurant 
Cruise akoard tke EScapc. $ 
> aBinkarLor.com 802-475-2311 of 


Other Trivia Nights; 

TUESDAYS 
On Tap & Mulligans 7-9 
WEDNESDAYS 
Buffalo Wild Wings, Piecasso’s, 
Arvads, Tilleys & Mcgillicuddys 7-9 
THURSDAYS 
Nectars 7:30-9:30 


TOP^HAT 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BIG BRAIN 

CHALLENGE 

Trivia Competition 

Thursday, June 20 • 7-1 0PM 

2 Floor Event in Nectar’s & Metronome 


Seating is limited • Tons of prizes 


drigmmifrer 


calendar 




seminars 







Let’s get ready to 


GO! A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 


Have a GOOD time. 
In an even BETTER location... 
Still the BEST pedicure! 



The Vermont Community Foundation awarded an 
innovation grant to the Flynn Center and seven other local 
arts organizations to attract new and younger audiences. 

So we went to Seven Days, knowing it reaches our targeted 
demographic each and every week. 


i media partner, 
irketing campaign, 
me for the project. 


We launched Si 


! in early September and with 


We’re all looking forward 1 
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= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


acting 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


youth and adults. Parents must 
materials provided: no registra- 



drumming 

TAIKO. DJEMBE, CONGAS & 


•08 Flynn Ave.. suite 
t3tonSSSsmail.com 


flynn arts 

FLYMNARTS 


WORKSHOPS FOR ADULTS & 




>S >'■ JOURNEYWORKS: 


Cost; SS/participant; 57 /BCA 


ETCHING: Discover the ancient 


Burlington. . 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 


st: $230/person: $207 /BCA 


wheel room, 250 Main SL, 

WHEEL THROWING 


camps 

SUMMER CAMPS AT Wl 
STUDIO: Explore) Creati 


friendships, self-confidence a 


Thu. Cost: S230/person: 5207/ 


St. Burlington. . 

body 

JOYFUL NOURISHMENT: At 


233-7676, maggiestandleyS 
yahoo.com. wingspanpainting- 
egister.php. 




design/build 

STONEWORK WITH THEA A1 



ijib’ The Sewing Basket 

Experienced & Professional Seamstresses ~ Specializing in Formal & Bridal Wear 
General Alterations & Tailoring ~ Emboidery/Monograming 


WWW.SEWINGBASKETVT.COM 

325 N. Main St, Barre: 476-8389 • 168 River St, Montpelier: 778-9311 
159 Pearl St, Essex Junction: 878-7181 


RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
com pletion of the study. If interested, please contact 
Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at 



Danfort 



Come to any of our stores 
until June 23 for 25 % off 
retiring products! 

ALSO 

Visit us on Church Street in 
Burlington for a special Father's 
Day Event June 14 & 1 5 

Middlebury • Burlington • Waterbury ■ Quechee 

(800) 222-3142 • www.danforthpewter.com 



gardening 

PROGRESSIVE SHARE 
CROPPING W/ TINY HOUSES 
THE GARDENEER CONCEPT AND 
THE DESTINATION CSA: Part 






helen day art 
center 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION: THE 
ADMIRABLE IRIS: Use funda- 



herbs 


JULIA GRAVES HERBAL 
INTENSIVES: Julia Graves, visit- 




WISDOM OF THE HERBS 



language 


ANNOUNCING SPANISH 



martial arts 








Swafford, 734-1121. sw affordper- 


Path will set the scene for an 



pets 


BOW MEOW PET GROOMING 

Aug. 5. If you have ever thought 

a call! Location: Bow Meow Pet 
Wilson Rif.. Essex Jet 87B-3647. 


pilates 


9:30 a. m. -13:30 p.m. Cost: $30/ 

Zen Center. 480 Thomas Rd.. 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Through 


BOOTY BARRE AND PILATES: 

Get trim and fit with the hottest 

money. Booty Barre will shrink 



ZEN RENOVATION: Spring 
out. Get Zen! Weekly medita- 


Burlington. Barry, 343-7265, 


helendayart 

center 

PLEIN AIR PAINTING: Borrowing 


SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 




class. Location: Bao Tak Fai Tai 


YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


to be Inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. S?6/dass. 

Healing Center. 190 Flynn Ave., 


writing 


Location: Absolute Pilates. 3060 
Williston Rd. #6. S. Burlington. 
310-2614. absolutepilatesvt. 


friends go off for those SlOOO 

The Writers’ Barn. 233 Falls Rd.. 
Shelburne. Wind Ridge Books of 
Vermont Lin Stone. 9S5-3097-T7. 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

you choose. $14/class, $ 130 . / 


HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: Hot 


. Location: North End Studio B. 
294 N Winooski Ave, Old North 
End. Burlington. 999-9963. 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible. Inflexible. 


Yoga Roots. 6221 Shelburne 
Shelburne. 985-0090, yoga- 



Enter to Win 
a Toe-to-Head 
Athletic Package! 


Maple Tree Place 1 288-9090 | newbalancewllllston.com I Hours: Mon-Frl 10-6 1 Sat 10-7 1 


0 dunham 


MAKE IT DAD’S 
DAY OUT... 


Bring him to see the Fit Specialists 
at New Balance Williston for a 
FREE foot scan and gait analysis. 


orthotics 


Community National Bank 

presents 

Taste of Newport 

DISTINCTIVE. DIVERSE. DELICIOUS. DOWNTOWN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19™, s 70 PER TICKET 


TlifU ore 570 eodi an<T? 






File Under ? 


Four local recordings you probably haven't heard 


S o many records, so little time. Seven Days gets more album submissions than we 
know what to do with. And, given the ease of record making these days, it’s dif- 
ficult to keep up. Still, we try to get to every local release that comes across the 
music desk, no matter how obscure. 

To that end, here are four Vermont recordings that likely flew under the radar of the 
average Vermont music fan. In some cases, they represent the outermost boundaries of 
local music. Others simply slipped through the cracks. But each deserves a listen. 


DICK JAPHET, »!M 

(Self-released, CD, digital download) 

It takes stones to quote yourself on your own CD jacket. 
But that’s exactly what local modern-rock songwriter 
Dick Japhet does on his latest album, Karma. Summing 
up the larger theme of his sophomore outing — that 
would be life-affirming “karma" — he tells us, "Trust the 
rhythm of your heartbeat, trust the feelings of your soul, 
trust the thoughts your mind is telling you, and trust and 

That’s not bad advice. And through 10 tracks, Japhet, 
a 20-year vet in New England music circles, outlines vari- 
ous ways to do just that. Then he usually takes a rippin’ 
guitar solo. 

Japhet is a multi-instrumentalist who plays everything 
on Karma, save for drums on one track. He’s a capable 
player and singer and distills a variety of influences, from 
early Joe Jackson and Elvis Costello to Talking Heads to, 
seemingly, "Believe"-era Cher — at least on the overly 
Auto-Tuned disco-rock curiosity that is "Sugarfly.” The 
record’s ambitious scope is admirable, but it makes for an 
uneven, and at times uncomfortable, listen. 

CHAD FARRELLAND HIS PALS, 

mm sms 

(Dizzy Bear Records, CD) 

Releasing a “greatest hits” record is often a suspect 
proposition. It takes a certain sort of chutzpah — and in 
some cases, outright delusion — for an artist to believe his 
or her canon is worthy of reissue. That’s doubly true if. 


well, no one has ever really heard of you. But we suppose 
even bedroom bards have a gem or two that audiences 
beyond their cat might find interesting. Such is the case 
with Rutland’s Chad Farrell and his new release, the 
cheekily titled “best of” collection, Famous Secrets. 

In fairness to Farrell, he’s not a complete unknown. 
He’s been active locally for decades, most notably as a 
member of the band Crackwhore. And he once opened 
for Sugar Ray, so there’s that. He has also released some 15 
albums previously, though you’d be hard-pressed to find 
them. Still, that’s a prodigious output and, judging from 
the 20 tracks composing his new greatest-hits compila- 
tion, it seems a shame that few outside his hometown are 
likely to have heard him 

Farrell is a deeply quirky songwriter. Take the acoustic 
urgency of Violent Femmes and lighten it with some Jona- 
than Richman whimsy, and maybe a hint of Camper Van 
Beethoven, and you’re in the ballpark. Bonus points for 
the nifty' cover of “Blues for Albert Camus,” a song penned 
by Gogol Bordello’s Eugene Hfitz for his 1990s BTV punk 
band, the Fags. 

ROBERT RARTON AND THE DOGS 
FROM HELL, Mf«/» 

mmmm 

(Self-released, digital download) 

Point of order: This is not a CD review in traditional 
terms, because, near as I can tell, the three tracks that 
arrived at the 7D offices on a burned CD from Richard 
Barton and the Dogs From Hell are only available by 


streaming them at theband's Facebook page. I would 
guess they might be part of a larger release at some 
point But I don’t know that for sure. There was no 
accompanying info with CD. (Or a cover of any kind, for 
that matter.) 

Anyway, if there is one truly underrepresented genre 
locally, it’s probably Nickelback-ian hard rock. For most 
people with working ears that’s probably a good thing, but 
given that band’s absurd popularity, there’s apparently an 
audience for music that substitutes masculine posturing 
for emotional depth. Enter the gruff-voiced Barton and his 
hounds. The trio seems to be doing well in the local bar- 
band circuit. What sets them apart is that they’re not sole- 
ly a cover act but pen original times that exist in the space 
between Kid Rock’s “Only God Knows Why,” Nickelback’s 
“Far Away” and, I dunno, something by Creed? 

MAX PEARL, MW 

(Self-released, CD) 

Ceremony by Max Pearl inspires many questions. For 
starters: Who is Max Pearl? Is he a solo artist, or is Max 
Pearl the name of a band, or maybe a DJ of some kind? 
Exactly how good are the drugs where Max Pearl lives? 
Can we praise Frank Zappa, Captain Beeftieart and Dr. 
Demento for influencing the likes of Phish, Tom Waits 
and Weird Al Yankovic but also condemn them for 
seemingly inspiring borderline unlistenable music from 
Max Pearl? Is that a mean thing to say? Also, I won the 
tic-tac-toe scratch game on the back of my Ceremony CD 
jacket, so where do I redeem that? 
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Mmmm, Jazz 

They came, they saw, they scatted ... er, 
musically speaking. And with the final 
notes of poncho sanchez and ray vega 
drifting into the night air on Sunday, 
the curtain closed on the 30th annual 
Burlington Discover Jazz Festival. 

Traditionally, this would be the part 
of my annual recap column where I 
run through the long list of festival 
highlights — and maybe lowlights 
— from the 10 days that were. But I 
approached jazz fest a little differently 
this year. I took a more leisurely route 
to jazz enlightenment, picking my 
spots instead of going all out and trying 
to get to as many shows as I could. 
Frankly, favoring quality over quantity 
was refreshing. And it allowed me to 
appreciate the shows I caught from 
a more relaxed perspective, which is 
really the best way to absorb music. To 
that end, there were two performances 
in particular that stood out to these ears 
and, I think, captured the heart of the 
festival. Or at least captured my heart. 
(Aww...) 

In last week’s missive, I rolled out 
a long-standing column gimmick in 
which I gaze into the future and review 
a show I haven't yet seen, in this case 

SATURN PEOPLE'S SOUND COLLECTIVE at 

the FlynnSpace. I don’t use that trick 
often, and even then only when I’m 
reasonably sure I won’t be made to look 
like an idiot the following week. I’m 
pleased to report SPSC held up their 
end of the bargain. Mostly. 

In that column, I opined that the 
band would not merely be a local 


highlight but a “festival topper, period.” 
In hindsight, that prediction was a little 
overeager. The 20-person arkestra was 
indeed a highlight, though whether they 
really stood on par with some of the 
other festival greats is surely debatable. 
What isn’t debatable is that Brian 
boyes’ outfit is a deeply imaginative 
and profoundly gifted group who are 
already a must-see local act even after 
only a handful of public performances. 

As a bandleader, Boyes is an 
energetic and commanding presence, 
using his full body to coax every last 
ounce of emotion from his players. 

With his mussed mop of hair and 
sharp jacket, he kind of reminded me 
of a young michael chorney, a similarly 
adventurous local composer whose 
influence on Boyes is obvious and 
likely stems from their time together in 
another spacey big band, viperhouse. 

Like Chorney, Boyes has a brilliant 
ear for melody, couching delicate 
phrases within deceptively complex 
arrangements. This is music that 
stimulates both the mind and soul, 
but not nearly as aggressively as, say, 
steve reich, another influence. Boyes’ 
compositions are surprisingly accessible 
and listenable despite his many- 
tentacled approach, which is a credit 
to his skill. Like another local music 
scribe I spoke to in the crowd that 
night, I was prepared for something 
more challenging, a little weirder. I 



was pleasantly surprised to find Boyes 
striking an agreeable balance. 

My only quibble is that the 
FlynnSpace itself might not be 
the best venue for a band with so 
many acoustic variables: brass, reed 
instruments, strings, vocals, electric 
guitar, percussion, etc. At times, I got 
the impression that band members were 
having a hard time hearing each other, 
which led to some disjointed moments, 
especially certain attacks that hit with 
less than the required force. Still, minor 
sound issues aside, it was tremendous 
performance. 

And then there was Gretchen. Sweet, 
sweet Gretchen. 

I have a confession. Even after 
delving deep into gretchen parlato’s 
career and music, after reading virtually 
everything that’s been written about 
her, and even after speaking with 
her and writing a cover story singing 
her praises, I still found the notion 
that “Gretchen Parlato’s voice is an 
instrument” to be a cute bit of music- 
crit hyperbole. Hell, I even interviewed 
the guy who was among the first critics 
to use those words to describe her, steve 

GREENLEE. 

I was wrong. Steve was right. 

Parlato’s late set at the FlynnSpace 
last Saturday was among the finest 
performances I’ve seen. Not just in jazz. 
I mean period. And, yes, her voice is 
absolutely an instrument. And a divine 
one at that. 

I’m not sure I have never seen 
anyone do the things with a human 
voice that Gretchen Parlato can do. 

And it’s not that she can sound like a 
trumpet or a saxophone or a cello — 
though I’ll concede those comparisons 
are reasonable. It’s the emotion she 
evokes, often wordlessly, though 
not necessarily by scatting. It’s the 
heartbreaking hitch in a quiet, mournful 
wail. It’s the precision with which she 
effortlessly glides through arpeggios as 
if her throat has valves. It’s the softness 
in her tone that, even from 50 feet away, 
makes it seem like she’s whispering in 

Parlato’s set was short, barely an 
hour by my watch. But I’d wager she 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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gave the audience more chills during 
those 60 minutes than were felt during 
the rest of the festival combined. 

In the moment, I was surprised the 
crowd didn’t rally more heartily for an 
encore. Even by stiff jazz-fest-audience 
standards it seemed a subdued effort, 
and Parlato didn’t return. In hindsight, I 
suspect what was really happening was 
that we were all still mystified by what 
we had just seen. Which was, simply 
put, greatness. 


BiteTorrent 


If there is one thing this column loves, 
it’s a good gimmick. And the upcoming 
VALOR fundraiser for the Girls Rock 
VT at Nectar’s on Saturday, June IS, is 
not merely a good gimmick, it’s a great 
one. VALOR stands for Vermont Arm- 
Wrestling Ladies of Rock. Really. The 
fundraiser is a double-elimination arm- 
wrestling tournament pitting eight local 
female rockers against each other, “Over 
the Top" style. As of press time, the 
contestants have yet to be announced, 
which means I can’t handicap the 
tourney for you. However, if you go and 
want to get some friendly wagering 
in — the profits of which you will of 
course donate to Girls Rock VT, right? — 
always bet on the drummer where feats 
of strength are concerned, particularly 
those that involve arm muscles. For 
more info, check out girlsrockvermont. 
org. And stick around after the wrasslin' 
for a set from local sci-fi rockers wave of 


You know how Hollywood is totally 
out of new ideas, so they just remake 
old movies instead? Is it possible that 
a similar phenomenon is happening 
to the local music scene? I’m kidding, 
sort of. But that explanation came 
to mind regarding the recent trend 
of local musicians recreating iconic 
albums in concert. And, yeah, it’s a full- 
blown trend. To wit, every Full Moon 
Masquerade since the party moved to 
Signal Kitchen has featured an all-star 
band redoing hip-hop albums. Then 
there’s Select Sessions, also at SK, in 
which rich price and Co. dig into rock’s 
closet. Their next show is this Thursday, 


June 13, with van Morrison’s Moondance 
on tap. And that’s not the only album 
reboot on the docket this week. Lounge 
Act, an all-star band featuring jason 
COOLEY (blue button), JAMES BELLIZIA 
(POOLOOP), CAROLINE O'CONNOR (vEDORa), 

ERIC OLSEN (swale) and B0B8Y HACKNEY 

(rough Francis), will be dusting off 
Doolittle by the pixies this Saturday, 

June 15, at Nectar’s. They were last seen 
covering Ne\’ermind by nirvana last 
summer, which was, quite honestly, one 
of the most fun shows 1 saw in 2012. 
And, yes, I just admitted to having fun at 
a covers show. 


Congrats to the dupont brothers, who 
were voted onto the bill at this year’s 
Grand Point North festival by Seven 
Days readers. The DuPonts narrowly 
edged out Burlington's al moore 
blues band for the right to join grace 
potter and the nocturnals and all their 
rock-star pals at Waterfront Park on 
September 14 and 15. Well done, dudes. 


Last but not least, if you want a look at 
one of the bands that influenced local 
mashup auteur dj disco phantom, head 
over to Signal Kitchen this Wednesday, 
June 12, and check out hi. Pronounced 
“chk-chk-chk,” the dance-punk band 
was one of DJDP’s most formative 
influences and, he says, a big reason 
why he got into DJing and dance music 
in general. And that’s been a pretty good 
thing for us, I’d say. He adds that this 
show is the single most exciting he’s 
been to see or performed at in his three- 
year association with MSR Presents 
and Angioplasty Media, which is really 
saying something. ® 
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Thievery Corporation Influenced equally by hot-house Parisian jazz 
and vaudeville, caravan of thieves pair scintillating gypsy swing with cheek)' theatrical flair. That 
combination of charm and musicality has landed the Connecticut-based quartet on stages across the 
country, alongside the likes of the Decemberists, Iron and Wine and Punch Brothers. This Sunday, 
June 16 , the band plays the next installment of the Listening Series at Signal Kitchen in Burlington. 
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BACKSTAGE PUB: Little Bus (rock). 9 
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FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m„ Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Andrew Parker-Renga 
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TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Ten Rod 
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Strung Out It may come as a surprise to some that 
one of the world’s great flamenco guitar players is of German 
origin. But such is the curious case of ottmar uebert. The 
German-born guitarist is a five-time Grammy Award nominee 
and is regarded as a nearly peerless player and composer in 
instrumental and New Age jazz circles. Catch him with his band, 
luna negra, this Sunday, June 16, at the Tupelo Music Hall in 
White River Junction. 
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burlington area 


CLUB METRONOME: Daniel Oullette 



HALFLOUNGE: Family Night Live 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Karaoke. 










REVIEW this 

Billy Wylder, 

Sand & Gold 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Local fans were chagrined when 
beloved Burlington-based folk duo 
Avi & Celia — later dubbed Hey Mama 
when they relocated to Boston and 
plugged in — disbanded in 2010. Avi 
Salloway left to pursue a new musical 
path, Celia Woodsmith to study nursing. 
In the years since, Salloway has traveled 
extensively in the Middle East, studying 
music and working with humanitarian 
organizations trying to unite Israeli 
and Palestinian children through 
music. Interestingly, Woodsmith, who 
intended to put music on the back 
burner, career-wise, is now making 
national waves as part of the all-girl 
bluegrass band Della Mae. But that’s a 
story for another day. 

Salloway's primary musical 
vehicle these days is as the leader of 
a Cambridge-based group called Billy 
Wylder. The band’s debut record, Sand 
StGold, plays like a retrospective of 
Salloway’s own musical journey. It’s 


Persian Claws, 
Persian Claws 

(MUSICA PARA LOCOS RECORDS. CD. LP. 

DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It’s been a minute since we heard a 
peep from Burlington's Persian Claws. 
In part, we imagine that’s because the 
band’s lead guitarist. Bill Mullins, is a 
part-time Vermont resident these days. 
He splits his time between Burlington 
and holding court atop Guitar God 
Mountain, or maybe swimming in 
whatever fountain of youth he's 
discovered that keeps him looking, 
at 51, as though he just wandered out 
of CBGBs circa late 1970s. Or maybe 
he’s just been hanging out in Austin. 
Whatever. 

In any event, we’ve missed Persian 
Claws. There’s been a growing 
sentiment 'round these parts in recent 
years that rock and roll has been on 
something of a downswing. Sure, the 
likes of Blue Button and Waylon Speed 
have helped maintain Burlington’s 
snarling status quo. And I'm not saying 
I entirely agree with the opinion that 
rock has become diminished of late. Still 


an artfully constructed album that 
seamlessly blends American folk, 
country and rock with the songwriter’s 
newfound love of global rhythm and 
melody. In less capable hands, such 
a diverse fusion could be a recipe for M 
disaster. The annals of rock music are 
littered with awkward, bordering-on- 
insulting forays by Westerners into 
world music. But Salloway, as much an 
academic as an artist, deftly maneuvers 
through a rich landscape and delivers 
a record that would seem a spiritual 
cousin to Paul Simon’s Graceland. 

Salloway’s infusion of global 
influence is subtle. In truth, subtlety 
and nuance seem to have become prime 
tools in his arsenal. Where his previous 
efforts could be criticized for a tendency 
toward earnestness and showiness, here 
he takes a lighter approach that allows 
his, well, rootsy roots to coexist with his 
newfound worldliness. 

“Vineyard,” for example, features a 
propulsive rhythmic cadence, elastic 
bass and a sparkling guitar riff that 
seems to wink at Ali Farka Toure as 
much as, say, Vampire Weekend. Other 
cuts, such as the dreamily swirling 


there’s been a noticeable trend in the 
Queen City toward not just electronic 
music, but all manner of sounds that 
might leave rockers with an axe to 
grind, rather than play. 

Persian Claws’ debut self-titled LP 
— yup, vinyl! — is a much-appreciated 
reminder that rock and roll is alive 
and well in Burlington. Penned and 
performed by Mullins and vocalist 
Deborah Troiano, the record is a 
blistering, vintage fusion of punk, 
rockabilly, garage and surf, and it’s one 
of the finest local records in years, rock 
or otherwise. 

For her part, Troiano is an 
understated front woman who succeeds 
more on sly, insistent cool than in- 
your-face punk snarl. She proves an 
able balance to Mullins’ maelstrom of 
shake and stomp throughout. As for the 
ace guitarist himself, he plays all the 
instruments on the record and provides 
decent backing vocals to boot. 

Persian Claws aren’t as ragged as 
fellow garage-surf revivalists Shannon 
and the Clams or Beach Day, two bands 
that rely on sloppy punk charm to 
evoke a skewed, surf-y nostalgia. That’s 



“Feathers” and the deceptively funky 
“Waterslide Alchemy,” nimbly weave 
influences from both East and West. In 
fact, Salloway is most successful when 
he's dabbling in several cultural palettes 
at once. The record’s most distinctly 
American-sounding track, the acoustic 
blues number “Billy Wylder,” is easily 
its weakest and most derivative. 

All told, Sand ft Gold is Salloway’s 
most impressive effort to date, in any 
setting. With Billy Wylder he has not 
only corralled a wealth of influences, 
but he has begun to transform them. 

Billy Wylder play the Sol Fresh Farm 
in Charlotte this Saturday, June 15. 

Sand a Gold is available at billywylder. 
bandcamp.com. 



probably because neither of those 
bands boasts a guitarist of Mullins’ 
caliber. Rather, the Claws are a sharp 
outfit whose musicality matches their 
infectious energy. As he’s long done 
with his own surf band, Barbacoa, 
Mullins can sling a Dick Dale-worthy 
riff with the best of ’em. And Troiano 
coos, hoots and sometimes howls with 
equal aplomb. The result is about as 
perfect a summertime record as you’ll 
find. 

Perisan Claws is available at 
persianclaws.bandcamp.com. Persian 
Claws play Radio Bean in Burlington 
this Saturday, June 15, with Barbacoa 
and the Shandies. 
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ZZ’sTops If you believe the hype, Zz ward 
is destined for big things. National media outlets 
from Rolling Stone to NPR have praised the young 
singer, with the latter stating that she is “going to 
be a star,” citing her powerhouse pipes and soulful 
swagger. Ward plays the Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge this Thursday, June 13, with Brooklyn’s 


WED. 19 

Burlington area 

BREAKWATER CAFE: Mango Jam (Zydeco), 6 p.m.. 


FRANNY O'S: Karaoke. 9:30 p.m„ Free. 
HALFLOUNGE: Scott Mangan (singer-songwriter). 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Ivan & 



MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 


NECTAR'S: What a Joke! Comedy Open Mic 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda and Brett Lanier 

central 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic with John 
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EYE ZCitilBSS TAKING NOTE OF VISUAL VERMONT 


Dreaming in Color 

Anne Cady, Edgewater Gallery 




V ermont landscapes are 
traditionally rendered in 
a fairly monochromatic 
palette — shades of green — 
with an iconic red or white barn. Ann 
Cady’s Vermont has undulating hills 
that look like creamy pink sherbet or 
multicolored patchwork quilts. A barn 
might be blue with an orange roof, 
while a stand of purple trees resembles 
gumdrops. Magenta trees lean in the 
wind at the edge of an orange field. 
Cady's landscapes don’t look real, yet 
they are recognizably Vermont. The 
forms and colors are ostentatious and 
captivating. 

Cady is a tall, slender woman with 
shoulder-length silvery hair. She lives on 
a small horse farm in New Haven with 
her husband, Stuart, their son, Rider, 
and two Labrador retrievers. Warm, 
energetic and intensely committed to her 
work, Cady has three other children and 
five grandchildren, though she looks too 
young to have such progeny. 

“I love to paint,” she says. “Sometimes 
I dream a painting. It will be vivid yet 
simple. The hills are like waves that I’m 
riding down." 

Though Cady's work is about the 
outside world, it seems to come from a 
faraway land inside her own imagination. 

During a recent visit with Cady, she 
is clad in a white blouse and trim pants. 
The tailored look belies her penchant for 
fantastical colors on canvas. But spending 
an afternoon with her reveals the drive 
behind her artwork. 

Zipping along the back roads of 
Addison County, Cady points out to her 
visitor specific sites that have turned 
up in her paintings. Typically she takes 
numerous photographs, enlarges them 
and works from them in her studio. “I 
don't care about time of day or place," 
she says. “I am a studio painter. I tweak 
the photographs to create rhythm and 
color play ... I flip hills around, don't 
use perspective, letting go of rules of 
landscape painting,” she explains. “Place 
is my starting point, but color, shape and 
form are my driving force.” 

Until last January, Cady’s studio was 
in her horse barn in New Haven, but 
now she mostly paints in a new studio in 
the Bristol Mill, a former grist mill. The 
massive beamed ceiling is the underside of 
six huge grain bins made from old-growth 
Adirondack spruce. “The rich color of 


the wood has found its way into my new 
paintings,” Cady notes. “I’d never put 
browns in my paintings before." 

Recent travels on the back roads of 
California and Southern France have 
influenced her newer work. If anything, 
it is even more daring and brazenly hued 
than Cady’s earlier paintings. Each work 
has a story encapsulated in its title, such 
as “Where Are You All My Golden Horses” 
and “From Time to Time the Balloon Man 
Will Reappear." 

“All my paintings are about 
relationships — space, color and my life," 
Cady says. “While I paint, I have my own 
little stories growing.” 

Cady’s landscapes are popular, 
acquired by more than 600 private 
collectors around the U.S., Canada, New 
Zealand and Europe. She says she has a 
hard time keeping up with commissions 
and the demand from galleries. One of the 
latter is Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery, 
where Cady will open a solo exhibit, 
titled “Anne Cady: Twenty Years," with a 
reception this Friday. The show coincides 


with the Middlebury College Reunion 
Weekend, and Cady will be celebrating 
her own 40th reunion at the school, as 
well as two decades of paintings. 

At the age of 15, Cady says, she 
started teaching art classes at her home 
in Darien, Ct., to neighborhood kids. 
At Middlebury College, she studied 
printmaking with David Bumbeck. 
While raising her four children in 
Vermont, Cady founded and directed 
the Children’s Art School, which for 
nearly 30 years provided art classes 
to children in Pittsford, Woodstock, 
Reston, Middlebury and New Haven. 

“As a private art educator," Cady says, 
“I was dedicated to providing substantive 
art experience to young people.” She has 
in turn been influenced by young people's 
art. “I suppose I paint the way Ido because 
of the way children paint,” she concedes. 
‘They are fearless with color.” 

On a tour of both of her studios, Cady 
tells stories about her oil paintings: 
‘The barns and distant mountains all 
have a story to tell,” she says. “They are 


families and friends that live together in 
the landscape. Before a storm, the trees 
dance in the wind or gather together in 
preparation. The old farm barns stand 
their ground with great dignity. They have 
been around for a long time and deserve 
a setting of honor. The surrounding 
mountains hold and proudly protect the 

There is dignity as well as playfulness in 
Cady’s paintings. They may be inspired by 
children’s art, but these landscapes are in 
the hands of a professional. Her paintings 
are bold and sing with color. Some shout; 
some are serene. Her clean, distinct edges 
give order to all the wild colors. 

“The children’s gift to me was to show, 
over and over again, the simple, colorful 
and expressive way they interpreted the 
world around them,” Cady says. “And 
Vermont keeps me painting.” ® 






ART SHOWS 



ONGOING 


Burlington area 


'ART EDUCATORS UNITE! CREATION & 
COLLABORATION’: An exhibition of work by 11 



BLAKE LARSEN: Abstract expressionist acrylic 



CASEY BRINKMAN & HARRISON HOMES: Cosmic 






GAIL SALZMAN: 'Soundings.' abstract oil paintings 



DAN TRANBERG: Imperial Material.' paintings 






GROUP SHOW: Works by Marc Awodey. Carolyn 



HALEY BISHOP: Work by the 2012 winner or the 







VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 





GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 




SMArt: Tunes 

Left Eye Jump Blues Band 

Kick off summer at Shelburne 
Museum with smokin' blues 
from local faves Left Eye Jump 
and bring your appetite along, 
too, for delicious barbeque and 
a maybe even a creemee. 

5-7 p.m., Wednesday, June ig 










ART SHOWS 



central 



CINDY GRIFFITH: 'Seasons In Transition.' paintings 

CYNTHIA CRAWFORD: 'Close To Home: Upper 




Celebrate their achievement! 




'UNRAVELING AND TURNING: A CLIMATE CHANGE 
ART EXHIBIT': Work that addresses changing 


VERMONT TECH 

WILLISTON 

Some people spend a lifetime pursuing a dream. 

At Vermont Tech, we believe that’s way too long. 

• 17 programs 

Experience your potential • 11:1 Student-Faculty Ratio 

• Cutting-edge facilities 

800 442 8821 | admissions@vtc.edu | vtc.edu 
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John Brickels & Aaron Stein 

Flat tires and expired license plates are usually a bummer. But 
not at Hardwick’s White Water Gallery. Owner James Teuscher 
houses three pre-World War II cars there, and he's showing the 
automotive sculptures of Burlington artists John Brickels and 
Aaron Stein through July 14. Teuscher says the show, “Cars ’r 
Art,” is “the perfect example of recycling." Brickels sculpts rusted 
jalopies out of clay, celebrating the beauty of decay — so easily 
overlooked when puttering down 1-89 in the lifesize version 
of any of these clunkers. And license plates get an afterlife in 
Stein’s miniature scenes of gas stops and garages. Pictured: 
“Big Red” by Brickels. 


PATTY SGRECCI & LYN DUMOULIN: Nature 
Reflected ... Water; Line and Form.' kinetic 

DuMoulin. Through July 2 at Brandon Artists Guild. 


'ART ON THE REFUGE': Paintings and photographs 


CONFLUENCE': Artwork by Gretchen Alexander. 


DEBI GOBIN: L 

Through June 17 at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 
Info, 525-3366. 


JANET WORMSER: Landscape and portrait 

JILL MADDEN & MARI ELLA BISSON: Mixed-media 
by Madden. Through June 30 at Upstairs at West 
JOHN BRICKELS & AARON STEIN: 'Cars T Art.' 
Vermont artists. Through July 14 at White Water 


SACHIKO YOSHIDA ZAHLER: E 

Cafe in 5L Johnsbury. Info, 748-6755. 

TRAVELS WITH ALDEN': The gallery celebrates 
founder, Alden Bryan, with an exhibition of his 

Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info. 644-5100. 

TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist. Through September 30 at Jeffs Maine 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

COLOR-BLIND B&W PHOTO SHOW: 

24. midnight EST. Juror: Matthew 

CALL FOR ART TO BENEFIT THE 
VERMONT CANCER CENTER! Art can 


CALL FOR MAKERS: Show off your 

goo.gl/ORDVI 

ARITISTIC INSIGHTS': Become a 
member of the S.P.A.C.E. Gallery and 

APRON CONCEPTS: The Catamount 




MAGIC LANTERN ART FILM 
FESTIVAL: Helen Day Art Center 

WALL TO CANVAS: Wall to Canvas is 


Artifactory on Saturday. August 24. 

CALL FOR PHOTOS: •City," uptown. 




SEEKING QUILT ARTISTS: 'Celebrate 
Colchester 250th Ouilt Show': 
August 3 through 31. Applications 


SEEKING ART: "Celebrate Colchester 
250th Art Show": October 1 through 


OPEN GROUP SHOW 
AT "CREATIVE COMP" 

the month. Location: Root Gallery at 
RL Photo. 27 Sears Lane, Burlington. 




j ART SHOWS : 



Char les iviovalll With several summer opera companies now vying for 
their attention, Vermonters have more opportunities than ever to experience the genre. 
Stowe’s Green Mountain Fine Art Gallery presents a visual-art twist on the theme with 
paintings by Charles Movalli. In his series “In Every Musician...” the Massachusetts 
painter explores the fluid relationship between music and art, transforming the big- 
voiced essence of opera into a visual medium. His interpretation of The Barber of Seville 
affirms celebrated 20th-century music critic Ernest Newman’s assertion that "in every 
musician there is something of the poet and a painter; in every painter, something of the 
poet and musician.” Through August 4. Pictured: “11 Barbiere.” 



southern 



'PRINTEMPS: VISIONS OF SPRING’: More than 150 



regional 

DALE CHIHULY: ’Mllle Flori/ an exhibition of glass 






Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 







= MOVIE CUPS E 


NEW IN THEATERS 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT: In Before Sunrise (IS9S). two 
Hawke met: In Before Sunset (2004). they got 


NOW PLAYING 


story's over. With Seamus Davey-Fitzpatrlck. (108 



MAN OF STEEL: You all know the story of the 

Christopher Nolan to tell it again. Henry Cavill is 


screen in Supermen II (1980). (143 min, PG-13) (Big 

THIS IS THE END: Famous dudes in LA meet for a 


ratings 


A = could’ve been worse, but not a lot 
** = has its moments; so-so 
*** = smarter than the average bear 


AFTER EARTH *1/2: Writer-director M. Night 

Sophie Okonedo. (100 min. PG-13) 

EPIC **1/2 A teenager finds herself righting a 

Knowles. Chris (ice Age) Wedge directed. (103 min. 
PG) 

FAST & FURIOUS 6**l/2 Vin Diesel and Dwayne 

metal. With Paul Walker. Michelle Rodriguez and 




Would a silver bullet kill the golden goose? 

The world's energy problems could be solved — but is the solution too 
good for our own good? Can the economy withstand an unlimited 
supply of clean energy? What would you do after ... 

THE LEVELING 

A novel by Vermont author Gordon S. Thomas 

Available on Amazon or through uncertaintypress.com. 



"Stand Up, Sit Down, & Laugh” 

Thursday, June 20 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace 


" www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn tc 


THE HANGOVER PART III 1/2* Bradley Cooper. Ed 

directed. (100 min. R) 

THE INTERNSHIP*l/2: Vince Vaughn and Owen 

IRON MAN 3***: Millionaire Tony Stark faces a 

Bang Bang) Black directed. With Robert Downey 
Jr.. Gwyneth Paltrow, Guy Pearce, Rebecca Hall and 
Ben Kingsley. (135 min. PG-13) 

KON-TIKI***: This Norwegian adventure Film dra- 
5000-mile voyage by raft in 1947. PAI Sverre Hagen 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Hiesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


>» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 



te 1 


clubI 


MUD**** Jeff (Take Shelter ) Nichols directed 

NOW YOU SEE ME*: People love magic and 


POP UP QUEER DANCE PARTY PRESENTS 


POP TALKS 


QUEER IDEAS WORTH SPREADING 

FRIDAY, JUNE 21 

FLYNN SPACE 
8PM-ALL AGES - $5 

For more info visit popupqueerdanceparty.com 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 






n CHURCH STREET mflRHEIPLflCE COflCERI SERIES 

EUERV UJEDnESDflV 6-9 Pill 6.26 - ?.31 


6/26/2013 
Houndmouth 
Caroline Rose + Jer Coons 
7/3/2013 
Barbacoa 
DJ Disco Phantom 

7/10/2013 
Alpenglow 
Henry Jamison 


asa SMART 

SEVEN DAYS 


After Earth 

Steel Thu: Midnight. ‘Man 
of Steel 3D Thu: Midnight. 

After Earth Fri: 6:40. 9:15. 
Sat to Thu: 3:40, 9:15. Epic 

6:50. 9:15. Sat to Thu: 1:30. 
Fri: 1:20, 4, 7. 9:15. Fri to Sun: 

Mon to Thu: 1:20. 4:10. 7:10. 

‘Man of Steel 3D Fri: 3:50. 


The Hangover Part III 9:10. 

You See Me 6:30, 9:10. 

Star Trek Into Darkness 
Wed: 9:10. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 3D 6:20. This 
Is The End 6:30.9:10. 

Epic 2D Sat to Sun: 12:40. 

The Internship Fri 9:10. Sat 

Thur 9:10. ‘Man of Steel 
2DSattoSun:3:00 'Man 
of Steel 3D Fri: 6:10, 9:20. 
Sat to Sun: 12:30. 6:10. 9:20, 
Now You See Me Fri: 6:20. 
9:10. Sat to Sun: 12:50. 3:30. 
6:20. 9:10.StarTrek Into 

9:15. ‘This Is The End Fri: 
6:30. 9.Sat to Sun: 3:25. 


After Earth 9:45. Epic 4:50, 
9:25. Epic in 3D 12:10. 2:30, 

Thu: 12:10,1:15, 4:10,6. 7. 

The Great Gatsby 2:55, 

8:45. The Hangover Part III 

Iron Man 3 3D 3:10. 8:45. 
‘Man of Steel Thu: Midnight. 
Now You See Me 1:10. 3:55. 
6:40. 9:25. The Purge 12:50. 

Star Trek Into Darkness 
3D 4, 9:45. ‘This Is The End 


frirlay 14 — thursday 20 
After Earth 9. Epic 11:50 am. 
Epic in 3D 12:40. 1:40, 4. Fast 
ft Furious 6 12:45. 3:40, 6:40, 
9:35. The Hangover Part III 

3 3:00. The Great Gatsby 
12. 6. ‘Man of Steel Fri to 
Sat: 12:30, 3:45. 7. 10:10. Sun 


frlday 14 — thursday 20 
After Earth 9:50. Epic 4:50. 
9:25. Epic in 3D 12:10, 2:30, 
7:10. Fast & Furious 6 1, 
6:20. The Internship 1,3:45, 

9. ‘Man of Steel 1. 2:15, 4. 

Steel 3D 12:20. 3:25. 6:30. 
9:30. Now You See Me 1:10. 

Star Trek Into Darkness 
3D 4:10. 7. ‘This Is The End 

MAJESTIC 10 


‘Man of Stell 3D 12, 3:10. 
6:20, 9:30. Now You See Me 

Star Trek Into Darkness 3D 

3:20. 6:30. 9:20.. This Is The 
End 1:50. 4:20.7:20. 9:50. 

MARQUIS THEATRE 


Wednesday 12 — thursday 13 

Mud 7. Now You See Me 7. 


friday 14 — thursday 20 


After Earth 12:35, 2:40. 
4:50. Epic 12:30 Epic 3D 


Hangover Part III 7:20. 

9:00. Now You See Me 
Into Darkness 3D 12:40, 


rriday 14 — thursday 20 
After Earth 6. 8:15. Epic 

3:30. The Hangover Part III 

1:30, 6:40. The Great Gatsby 
12:40, 6:10. 9. The Internship 


After Earth 12. 2:20. Epic 

Hangover Part III Wed: 1:20, 
4:20, 7:15. 9:40. Thu: 1:20. 

12:30, 6:30. Iron Man 3 3D 
Wed: 3:40, 9:30. Thu: 3:40. 

The Great Gatsby 6:20. The 
Great Gatsby 3D 8:30. Now 


MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

After Earth 1:20.3:30. 

Star Trek Into Darkness 

friday 14 — thursday 20 

‘Before Midnight 12:50. 


•Man of Steel 1. 4:10, 7:30. 
•Man of Steel 3D 12. 3:10, 

Me 12:30, 3:20. 6:50, 9:20. 
3:40. 6:30. 9:15.*This Is 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


Fast ft Furious 6 7, 9:15, 
The Hangover Part III 7. 

7. ‘Man of Steel Fri: 6:30, 
Sun: 4:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 

SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


‘Man of Steel 9 followed by 
followed by After Earth 11:10. 


After Earth 6:30. Fast 
Purge 6:30, 9. 


friday 14 — thursday 20 
After Earth Fri: 6:30. Sat to 

6:30. Fast ft Furious 6 Fri: 

9. Sat to Sun: 3:15. 9. Mon to 
Thu: 9. The Purge Fri 6:30. 

9. Sat to Sun: 12:45. 3:15, 


WELDEN THEATRE 

After Earth 9:15. Epic 7:10. 

You See Me 7:05. 9:15. 
friday 14 — thursday 20 
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MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 


Side by Side 








common? They're symptoms of the seismic 
shift from ■film- film to digital film. This 
documentary from Christopher Kenneally 


H ow will the film industry change 
when “films" are no longer shot 
on film, edited on film, screened 
on film or preserved on film? How close 



are we to that point? How did we get 
here? Is it the dawning of a glorious new 
age, or a dark moment in the history of a 
century-old art form? 

Kenneally, making his feature directorial 
debut with this 2012 doc, doesn't answer 
that last question. Nor does its narrator, 
Keanu Reeves. Instead, they interview a 
slew of filmmakers... 






sponsored by 

■OEVS 

Burlington tmergencyfi 
Veterinary Specialists 

Humane 

Society 

of Chittenden County 



BREED: Domestic shorthair 
ARRIVAL DATE: May 9 
REASON HERE: Retirement 
and too much traveling 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS: 
Declawed (front only) 
SUMMARY: After 12 years in 
his previous home, this big 
guy is heading out on the 
highway, looking for adven- 
ture and whatever comes his 
way. We can't claim that he 
was born to be wild, however; 
Highway has more of a laid- 
back, take-things-as-they- 
come type of attitude. And 
the only speedy thing about 
him is how quickly he’s able to 
make friends. An easy charm- 
er, Highway is ready to take a 
new family in a love embrace. 
Could you use a kitty hug? 

Visit me at HSCC, 142 Kind- 
ness Court, South Burling- 
ton, Tuesday through Friday 
from 1 to 6 p.m., or Saturday 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 862- 
0135. 



fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.26), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



EDIEEVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 
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CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your ride for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 

STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. 




Curses, Foiled Again 

A police officer stopped a car for a 
traffic violation in Clayton, Mo., and 
asked driver Joseph Meachara, 39, to 
step out. Meacham obliged but then 
shoved the officer and fled on foot. He 
ducked into a building, which turned 
out to be St. Louis County police head- 
quarters. After Meacham was arrested 
at gunpoint, Officer Korey Golcynski 
noted, “It appears the subject had no 
idea where he was going.” (St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch) 

More Woes 

The United Nations is considering 
a ban on killer robots. Calling them 
“lethal autonomous robotics,” or LARs, 
a draft report for the U.N.’s Human 
Rights Commission by Christof Heyns, 
a South African professor of human 
rights law, urges a worldwide morato- 
rium on “testing, production, assembly, 
transfer, acquisition, deployment and 
use” of robots that can attack targets 
without human input, until an interna- 
tional conference can develop rules for 
their use. The report says the United 
States, Britain, Israel, South Korea and 
Japan have developed various fully or 
partially autonomous weapons. (The 
Canadian Press) 

An End to Doughnut Breaks 

Police in Lowell, Mass., agreed to 
allow global-positioning systems in 
patrol cars to track officers. The Lowell 
Patrolmen's Union had expressed 
concerns about the GPS devices being 


used to discipline officers found not 
to be where they’re supposed to, but 
the union agreed to their implementa- 
tion in exchange for a retroactive 0.25 
percent hike in base pay. The city pays 
for the GPS units with money seized 
during drug arrests. (Lowell Sun) 

Why They Call It Dope 

Oscar Ramiro Ortega-Hernandez, 22, 
drove more than 2000 miles from Ida- 
ho Falls to Washington, D.C., and fired 
as many as eight shots at the White 
House, according to prosecutors, who 
said after his arrest that Ortega-Her- 
nandez “expressed anger towards the 
government regarding the continued 
criminalization of marijuana,” which 
he acknowledged smoking and claimed 
makes people more intelligent. (As- 
sociated Press) 

Adding Insult to Injury 

Police said a man who found an in- 
truder in his garage in Boonville, Ind., 
chased the man off with a shovel, then 
addressed the thief on Craigslist: “How 
does it feel to get whacked with a long 
handle shovel by an old man, not once, 
but twice? If you want to try again, 
come on back." (Evansville’s WFIE- 
TV) 

Double Jeopardy 

Scott Ferguson resigned as mayor of 
Oakland, Tenn., following reports 
that he has two wives. “I decided to 
resign because I have not been true 
to my wife, and I have neglected my 


family,” Ferguson, a Church of Christ 
preacher, said, although it was unclear 
whether he was referring to his first 
wife, Laurie, and their four children or 
to Miguelina Mora, whom he married 
on Valentine’s Day. Mora asked for a 
divorce or annulment, plus alimony, 
claiming Ferguson married her fraudu- 
lently because he’s still married to Lau- 
rie Ferguson. (Memphis’ WMC-TV) 

Eco-Fallout 

One in five Seattle business owners 
surveyed blamed a ban on plastic bags 
for an increase in shoplifting. Typically, 
shoplifters enter stores with reusable 
bags containing some merchandise, 
then add a few items and walk out. 
“Across the United States, we have 
seen these bag bans, and the shoplift- 
ing has always had a substantial leap,” 
Jan Gee, president of the Washington 
Food Industry Association, said, “and 
so it was not a surprise to us.” ( Seattle 
Weekly) 

It Happens 

The town of Brunete, Spain, reported 
a 70 percent drop in unscooped poop 
since it enlisted volunteers to track 
down dog owners who fail to pick up 
after their pets. The 20 volunteers pa- 
trol the town, and when they observe 
owners who fail to pick up after their 
pets, they approach them under the 
guise of casual conversation to learn 
the dog’s name. They check the name 
against a pet database to find names 
and address of the owners and mail 


the excrement to them in an official 
box marked “Lost Property.” (Britain's 
Telegraph ) 

City officials in Abbotsford, British 
Columbia, apologized for spraying 
chicken manure on a makeshift camp 
to drive away homeless people. After 
homeless advocate James Brecken- 
ridge complained about “the dumbness 
of using chicken manure in light of 
bird flu” and the fact that the homeless 
people wind up tracking the manure 
“all over the place in the city,” city 
manager George Murray said the city 
would remove the manure from the 
site. (Canada’s QMI Agency) 

Slightest Provocation 

Authorities accused Orlando Llorente, 
41, of attacking his girlfriend over what 
he considered false allegations posted 
on Facebook. According to Miami 
police official Kenia Reyes, Llorente, 
a plastic surgeon, waterboarded the 
36-year-old woman continuously until 
she lost consciousness and banged her 
head on the floor. ( Miami Herald) 

Authorities accused barber Timothy 
Evans, 31, of fatally punching co- 
worker Michael Alao, 22, after the two 
argued over a set of broken clippers. 
Jon Bramble, owner of the barbershop 
on New York’s Staten Island, said the 
argument was more about respect than 
it was about the clippers. ( Staten Island 
Advance) 
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(h O, IT’S GREAT' I WAS 
SPENDING $600 A MONTH 

FOR INSURANCE. BUT THEY 

NEVER PAID FOR DOCTORS VISITS. 
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RED MEAT 


hammer blow landing zone 


Max’ cannon 




THE FIVE 
STAGES OF 
LIVING IN A 
NATIONAL 
SURVEILLANCE 
STATE 










Clemente Modigliani died, his 
paintings sold for millions of 
dollars. Blit while alive, he never 
got rich from doing what he loved 
to do. He expressed frustration 
about the gap between his ambi- 
tions and his rewards. “I do at 
least three paintings a day in my 
head,” he said. “What’s the use of 
spoiling canvas when nobody will 
buy anything?” I hope you don’t 
arrive at a comparable conclu- 
sion, Gemini. It’s crucial that 
you NOT keep your good ideas 
bottled up in your imagination. 
You need to translate them into 
practical actions, even if there’s 
no immediate or obvious benefit 
in doing so. Expressing yourself 
concretely has rarely been more 
important than it is right now. 


ARIES (March 21-Aprll 19): Irish poet Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan didn’t confine his lyrical wit 
to well-crafted poems on the printed page. 
He used it to say things that would advance 
his practical ambitions. For example, when he 
first met the woman who would eventually 
become his wife, he said to her. “Why don't 
you come into my garden? I would like my 
roses to see you." Thats the kind of persuasive 
power I hope you will summon in the coming 
days. Aries. According to my analysis of the 


as possible. Find out what your deepest self 
is like — not just what your ego is like — and 
be your deepest self with vigorous rigor. Make 
sure that the face you show the world is an 
accurate representation of what's going on in 
your inner world. If you do all that good stuff 
you will eventually be as real and as powerful 
as you need to be. 

CANCER (June 21-July 22): In 1967. dis- 
sidents dreamed up a novel way to protest 
America's horrific Vietnam War. They marched 
to the Pentagon, the military's headquarters, 
and performed an exorcism to purge the 
place of its evil. With the power of songs and 
chants, they invoked magic spells designed 
to levitate the 6.5 million-square-feet build- 
ing into the air. Their plan didn't quite work in 
a literal way — the Pentagon remained firmly 
fixed to the ground — but the legend they 
spawned was potent. When I heard about it 
years later, it inspired me to become an activ- 
ist. I see myth-making as a worthy goal for 
you right now. Cancerian. Dream up an epic 
task or project that will fuel your imagination 
fora longtime. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): In 1926. surrealist 
artist Max Ernst painted The Blessed Virgin 
Chastising the Infant Jesus in Front of Three 
Witnesses." It shows Mary vigorously spank- 
ing her son as he lies on her lap. Nowadays, 
the image doesn't seem nearly as scandalous 
as it did when it first appeared. Even some 
Christians I know find it amusing, welcoming 
the portrayal of Jesus as a genuine human 
being with lessons to learn. What would be 
your equivalent of creating a cheeky image 
like this, Leo? How could you achieve cathartic 
release by being irreverent toward something 


Us and Them. Negotiate peace treaties be- 
tween Yes and No. Look for legitimate ways to 
compare apples and oranges. 

LIBRA (Sept 23-Oct. 22): Gonzo columnist 
Mark Morford wrote a list of liberated behav- 
iors he wants to cultivate. Since you're in 
the emancipatory phase of your yearly cycle. 
I invite you to try some of his strategies. 1, 
Have a gentler grip. Let go of tight-assed at- 
titudes. 2. Make deeper penetration. Don't be 
satisfied with surfaces. 3. Raise the vibration. 
Isn't it a waste of precious life energy to mope 
around in a sour and shriveled frame of mind? 
4. Appreciate appreciation. Treat gratitude 
as an emotion of the same caliber as joy. 5. 
Cultivate ecstatic silliness. Develop a blissful 
ability to take everything less seriously. 6. 
Drink the awe. Allow astonishment to seep in. 
(More: tinyurl.com/morfordjoy.) 

SCORPIO (Oct 23-Nov . 21): From an astro- 
logical perspective, now would be a good time 
to go on a meditation retreat for a few days 
or make a pilgrimage to your ancestral home- 
land. You would generate just the right shifts 
in your brain chemistry by doing something 
like that. Other recommended adventures: 
reviewing the story of your entire life from 
your first memory to the present moment: 
writing a brief letter to the five people you 
have loved best telling them why you've 
loved them; spending a day outside of time, 
when you dont consult a clock or use elec- 
tronic media for the duration. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Sagittarius comedian Steven Wright says he 
took a class in speed wafting. ‘Now I can wait 
an hour in only ten minutes." he brags. I think 


B BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEkLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


logic. The straight facts and the precise de- 
tails are important to keep in mind, but you 
shouldn't cling to them so ferociously that 
they stifle your imagination. You need to 
give yourself enough slack to try open-ended 
experiments. You'll be smart to allow some 
wobble in your theories and a tremble in your 
voice. Magic will happen if there's plenty of 
wiggle room. 

AQ UAR I US (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): 'One should 
be light like a bird, and not like a feather," said 
French poet Paul Valery. How do you interpret 
that thought Aquarius? In the book The 
Science of Self-Control, here's how Howard 
Rachlin expands on Valery's idea: "We need 
to be spontaneous, but only in the context 
of some framework that allows us to attain 
higher levels of spontaneity: a feather is a 
slave to the wind, while a bird uses the wind." 
Take heed, Aquarius! Your creative flights will 
go further and last longer if you have a solid 
foundation to take off from. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): Lets call today 
Sigh-Day. Tomorrow, too. and the next day, 
and the two days after that. During these 
five Sigh-Days, you should feei free to let out 
big, deep sighs at a higher rate than usual. 
Allow yourself to be filled up with poignant 
thoughts about life's paradoxical mysteries. 
Give yourself permission to be overwhelmed 
with emotions that are midway between lam- 
entation and reverent amazemenL For even 
better results, indulge in some free-form 
moaning during your five Sigh-Days. That'll 
help you release your full backlog of tension 
and give you more appreciation for the crazy 
beauty of your fate. (P.S. Try not to whine, 
though.) 

T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 
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SEVEN DAYS 


fERMIMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 
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QUIRKY READER SEEKS SHENANIGANS Water Gap area) to Northfield. St 




kayaks! TabALab86, 27 


someone kind and thoughtful! lilt 18. Cl 
FUN HOTTIE 


OVERACTIVE IMAGINATION 


PLAY WITH YOUR LADY PARTS 


and want more! fm slender, 5'8*. 


MUST LOVE MUPPETS 


WoMElM Aeea^MEN 




What a cute little hobbit-like place. 




THIS SHOULD BE FUN 

SEEKING COMPANIONSHIP 


i. FAFunloving. 28. Cl 


MUST LOVE DOGS! 

SWEET. BUBBLY. FUN GAL 


CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SPONTANEOUS, FUNNY, CREATIVE 

all things crafty. StarryEyed. 35. Cl 
CRAZILY WISE AND WISELY CRAZY 

laugh with! BackNBVT. 31. Cl 
EVERYTHING HAS A RHYTHM 

Montreal on the weekends! My bicycle 

IMAGINE THE POSSIBILITIES 


find true love and a best fnend. Sounds 
corny. I know Jzeiich13. 32. Cl 

BEAUTY IS IN THE PROGRESSION 


MEN Aegto^WSMEN 

BREEZY. HEADY. THE DUDE 

I like talking. Nizzy203. 22. Cl 


CREATOR OF BEAUTY 


INTERESTED 


LOOKING FOR MY DREAM 




ARE YOU UNTAMABLE AND 
ENJOYABLE? 







ENDEARINGLY AWKWARD. A LITTLE CLICHE 

Recently singled and interested in more experience with sweet 
romance. I'm up for outdoor adventures, flirtatious cups of coffee 
and romantic romps in the hay. I enjoy afternoon BBQs, good beer, 
hiking, dairy farms, sundresses, girls, cards, baking, fishing and 
anything else with a friend. Drop me a line if you're interested in 
the above or trying something new. cormac4, 30, Men seeking 
Women. 

I would describe my fashion sense as... California casual meets 
New England dairy farmer, with an occasional dash of metro. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENON IS OBSERVER 
DEPENDENT 


(PhD, MS, BS) but that Is cured with 

CRAZY. FUNNY SEEKS THE ONE 




ANYTHING BUT BORING! 

COUNTRY. CARING, LOVER. GENTLE. 
TRUSTWORTHY 

affection. Spitflrethegod. 59, Cl 
■SOFT-SPOKEN WITH A BROKEN JAW 

socks like Tom Cruise in Risky 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


SEEKING ADVENTURES 


women 


SUMMER GIRL-ON-GIRL FUN! 

SEEKING SUMMER FUN 


INSATIABLE, LOOKING FOR NEW 
ADVENTURE 

HUNGRY FOR SEX 


DYING TO BE TOUCHED... 
this, junglekitty. 21 
MMMM ; ) 




SEEKING SUBMISSIVE COMPANY 


relationship before that. bjr!1989. 24 



WE'RE ALL FREE HERE 

PETITE ASIAN FEMALE 

at S25.00 ppd. All freshly laundered 

SEXY SPORT 

to try swinging, anna, 40, Q 


MEN Ae£k^? 


LETS JUST HAVE SOME FUN 

playmate. Just_forfun, 34, 0 
PASSIONATE. CUNNING AND THIRSTY 

LOVE SEXY COUPLES 


FIT. SEXY MAN 

I am a very Fit, well-built athletic 


WIDE SARGASSO SEA 

MUCH A DO ABOUT NOTHING 


you like It! MEASURE4MEASURE, 45 
LOVE YOU LONG TIME! 


STRAP-ON LOVER IN VT 

A GREAT LOVER AND FUNNY 

love to cook. nascar3975. 42 

SENSUAL EXPLORATIONS 




SWEDISH HOTASS 

FUN. LOVABLE WIFE LOOKING 

XY. SEDUCTION 


HARD MAN. SOFT LADY. READY 


CURIOUS AND ADVENTUROUS 


to fioue. mi duAt. 

nr 


istress 

maeve 


i 




I recently found out that my significant other 
cheated on me. It was way in the past, and my 
partner came clean to try to fix things. I care deeply 
for my partner, but my ego is shattered. I feel I 
should get a free pass to cheat as well, but I want to 
ask permission. Should I ask? And, if so, hi 






Learning that you've been cheated on is a serious 
blow, and It sounds like your self-esteem is taking 
the brunt of it. 

You say that the cheating is ancient history, and 
that your partner wants to fix things. I'm a proponent 
of honesty, but I'm suspicious. Unfortunately, there 
are usually only two reasons cheaters fess up: 
They're about to get caught, or the guilt is eating 
them alive (in which case, the confession is a selfish 
act to gain some relief). Check your gut — do you feel 
your partner's motives were pure, or do you suspect 
foul play? 

To get to your question, plenty of people open up 
relationships to other partners, but that decision 
should be made from a place of love and strength, 
not hurt and distrust. Before further complicating 
your situation by cashing in a "free pass,” I suggest 
getting to the bottom of your current relationship 
issues. As much as it will hurt to delve deeper 
into the cheating, it's important for you both to 
understand the motivation behind the dalliance — 
otherwise, how can you move on? 

Once you've put in the work to get to the root 
of the cheating, you can decide how to proceed. 

If you want to open your relationship up to non- 
monogamy, that's fine — but don't sleep with 
someone else for quid pro quo. An eye for an eye 
rarely works to repair a relationship. 


OWto^ou 


, Need advice? 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 


i 
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II K If you've been 

1^1 spied, go online 

* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


RUBBER BANDS AND MARSHMALLOWS 

Staples. You : Woman. Me: Man. 1911298 


THANKS FOR YOUR PARKING SPACE! 

June 1. 2013. Where: College Street by the park. 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911315 

GREAT SMILE AT TRUCK STOP 

Truck Stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1911314 
TO JENA ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 

heart. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911313 
GORGEOUS NURSE. GREAT SMILE! ® 

Colchester Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 1911312 
BEAUTIFUL GIRL NEAR PETCO 

South Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911310 
SEEN AND NOT SEEN 

I'm not a douche. Let’s talk Talking Heads and 

When: Wednesday, June 5. 2013. Where: 
Metronome. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911309 

VTHORSEMAN, WHERE DID YOU GO? 

attraction I felt. And the fact that you cant 

online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911308 
GRABBING COFFEE AT PLAINFIELD CO-OP 

Tuesday. May 28. 2013. Where: PlainField 
co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911307 


the Sheraton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911306 
MISSED OPPORTUNITY? 

Panera. You: Woman. Me: Man. 291130S 
PASSED OUT ON THE SIDEWALK 

time. bro. When: Friday. May 31. 2013. Where: 
King Street. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911304 

DEAD SET W/ FISHMAN 

Metronome. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911303 
PLAINFIELD CUTIE 

Spotted you at the Snake Oil Medicine Show in 

April 27, 2013. Where: Snake Oil Medicine Show, 
Plainfield. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 2911302 

CHECK-OUT LINE AT AE 

Center Mall. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911301 
HOSPITALS CAN SUCK. BUT... 

tolls at FAHC. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911300 




3:30 p.m. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911297 
FORGOT YOUR KEYS 

I know I will regret it if I don't post this. You lert 

Where: YMCA. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911296 
SORRY YOUR MONSTER MUG BROKE... 

Monday, June 3. 2013. Where: City Market. 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911295 

TO MY BEST FRIEND 

on. When: Monday. June 3, 2013. Where: my 
heart. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 2911294 

70'S HEATHCLIFF AT MY SALE? 

racks! C When: Saturday, June 1. 2013. Where: 
my garage sale. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911293 

GIRL IN LINE OLD NAVY 

Where: Old Navy. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911292 
ITSALWAYSGOOD ON T2T 

if interested @. When: Saturday. June 1. 2013. 
Where: T2T. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911291 

ITS BEEN 9.5 HOURS 

wishes When: Friday. May 31, 2013. Where: 
the loft. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 2911290 

IN UNIFORM AT CITY HALL 

May 30, 2013. Where: City Hall. Burlington. 

ALL THE FEELS 

town. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911288 


SAILOR. FARMER. FISHERMAN, BIKER. FRIEND? 

You: Mon. Me: Woman. 2911287 
OAKLEOGE MOUNTAIN MAN 

Oakledge. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911286 
SIGNAL KITCHEN BATHROOM BUDDY 

Signal Kitchen. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911285 
HEADING TO WEDDING IN MINNEAPOLIS! 

Airport. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911284 
"BTRLATHANEVER" 

would like to contact just YOU. I saw that you read 

Match.com. You: Man. Me: Woman. 2911283 
YOU LOOK GREAT IN BLACK! 

Sneakers. You: Woman. Me: Man. 2911282 
INA ITS NINA 

RU12? For sure grrrrl! When: Friday, May 24. 

2013. Where: Mildred Mood/5 full moon 
party. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 2911281 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 





Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 


Refresh your 
reading ritual. 


Miss a week? It's all there. 


Extra! Extra! 


Download a recent issue 
and keep it on hand as 
long as you want. 


All your favorite sections, columns, articles 
and events are included — even the ads. 
Browse the personals ads, classifieds and 
comics. Anyone anywhere can now read 
Seven Days cover to cover. 


Flip your tablet on select pages to 
watch Stuck in Vermont videos and 
hear the Tour Date podcast. Read up- 
to-the-minute blog headlines from 

Off Message and Bite Club. 


Add Seven Days to your iPad/iPhone Newsstand 
for free today at sevendaysvt.com. 


Available on the 

• AppStore 






shop eAety 
*oe Tue 

SeUCTlOH' 


GREAT DEALS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


THURSDAY & FRIDAY : 9am- 7p 
SATURDAY : 9am- 6 P 


JUNE 13-15 


EVERYTHING UNDER THE TENT 

30%-50%OFF 

REGULAR PRICE 


orthaheel 


(gp Q| 

So-’Sk Bl 


BIRKENSTOCK 


oo 


anformshoes 

family owned since 1 978 

104 ”S DanformShoesVT.com 


